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MACiAZDINI 


CLARENCE  W.   HALL.frf/for 


Who  once  referred  to  Jesus  as  "Jesus  of 
Galilee"?  (Matthew  26:29) 

?     ?     ? 

Just   as    in    America   many   people   take 

pride  in  being  descended  from  passengers  of 

the  Mayflower  or  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 

so    in    Palestine    during    New    Testament 

times  ancestry  was  important,  especially  if 

you  could  trace  your  family  tree  back  to 

the  great  kings.  To  be  "of  David's  house" 

was  naturally  the  highest'  distinction.  There 

was  a  carpenter  in  Nazareth  who  had  this 

j    honor.    What    was    his    name?     (Matthew 

|   1:20) 

?     ?     ? 
How  does  Luke's  report  of  the  Sermon 
\    on    the     Mount    differ     from    Matthew's? 
j    (Matthew  5:7  ;  Luke  6) 

?     ?     ? 
Who  said,  "The  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered"?   (Matthew  10:30) 
?     ?     ? 
In    what    stream    was    Jesus    baptized? 
(Matt.  3:13) 

?     ?     ? 
Who  thought  Jesus  was  John  the  Baptist 
raised  from  the  dead?  (Matt.  14:1,  2) 

?     ?     ? 
Was  the  old  city  of  Nazareth  set  in  a 
valley,  on  a  hill  or  in  the  plain?  (Luke  4:29) 

?     ?     ? 
What  New  Testament  character  was  so 
short  of  stature  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
McGuffey  Reader,  "he  climbed  a  tree,  our 
Lord  to  see"?  (Luke  19:1-10) 
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We  know  the  occupations  of  only  five 
disciples.  Which  ones?  (Matt.  4:18-21;  10: 
3) 

?     ?     ? 

What  Bible  character  paid  the  hotel  bill 
of  a  man  who  had  been  robbed?  (Luke 
10:35) 

■   ?     ?     ? 
Longest  word  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
contains  thirteen  letters.  What  is  it? 

?     ?     ? 
Where  did  Jesus  meet  a  man  who  lived 
in  a  cemetery?  (Mark  5:1-3) 

?     ?     ? 
What  familiar  modern  food  did  John  the 
Baptist  eat  in  the  wilderness — lamb,  manna 
or  honey?  (Matt.  3:4) 

?     ?     ? 
Why    were    the    disciples    criticized    for 
eating  ears  of  corn?  (Luke  6:1,  2) 

?     ?     ? 
On  what  occasion  did  Christ  say  "Peace, 
be  still"?  (Mark.  4:39) 

?     ?     ? 
How  much  was  left  after  Christ  fed  five 
thousand  people  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fish?  (John  6:13) 

?     ?     ? 
Where  was  an  altar  erected  to  "the  un- 
known God"?  (Acts  17:16,  23) 

?     ?     ? 
Who  is  called  "a  burning  and  a  shining 
light"  in  the  New  Testament?  (John  5:32- 
35) 

?     ?     ? 
Who  was  the  first  apostle  to  raise  a  dead 
person  to  life?  (Acts  9:40) 

?     ?     ? 
What  king  said  to  Paul,  "Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian"?   (Acts 
26:28) 


your  education  anitke 

G I  Bill 


By     GUY     E.     SNAVELY 

Executive  Director,  Associa- 
tion   of    American     Colleges 

SOME  fifteen  years  ago  a  group  of  college 
boys  organized  the  society  known  as 
I  "Veterans  of  Future  Wars."  Doubtless  this 
,  organization  was  started  primarily  as  a 
I  college  prank,  though  it  was  buttressed  by 
an  unrealistic  pacifism  that  was  spreading 
1  at  that  time  among  religious  and  other 
1  groups  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
!  Britain. 

The  society  had  an  early  demise,  but  its 
,  plea  for  pension  benefits  before  a  war  was 
concluded  has  been  realized  in  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress,  on 
June  22,  1944.  This  law  is  properly  known 
as  the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights." 

In  addition  to  other  benefits — such  as 
guaranteed  loans  for  purchase  and  construc- 
tion of  homes  or  business  property,  for 
priorities  in  employment,  for  unemployment 
compensation,  etc. — the  most  challenging 
feature  of  the  law  is  the  offer  of  educational 
opportunities.  These  educational  opportu- 
nities are  applicable  to  all  types  of  bona 
fide  schools,  colleges  and  training  institu- 
tions. However,  the  schools  must  be  ap- 
proved by  state  educational  authorities. 

To  be  eligible  for  educational  benefits, 
the  veteran  must  have  had  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy  and  must 
have  served  ninety  days  or  more,  on  or  after 
September    16,    1940,   exclusive  of  periods 


assigned  for  education  for  training  pur- 
poses in  college  training  programs.  Further- 
more, plans  for  education  must  be  intiated 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  discharge 
of  the  veteran  or  the  termination  of  the 
present  war,  whichever  is  the  later.  This 
education  or  training  program  shall  not  be 
afforded  beyond  seven  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

Any  veteran  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
courses  at  an  approved  educational  institu- 
tion for  a  period  of  one  year — that  is,  a 
college  year — plus  a  summer  quarter.  If  he 
completes  satisfactorily  the  courses  in 
which  he  is  enrolled,  according  to  the  regu- 
larly prescribed  standards  and  practices  of 
the  institutions,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
further  education,  "not  to  exceed  the  time 
such  person  was  in  the  active  service  on  or 
after  September  16,  1940."  In  no  event  will 
the  veteran  be  allowed  to  continue  his  school 
or  college  work  longer  than  four  years.  In 
all  cases  the  requirement  holds  that  he  must 
continue  to  meet  regular  requirements  of 
the  institution  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  location  or 
type  of  school  or  college  to  which  the 
veteran  may  be  admitted  other  than  that  it 
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is  approved  by  the  state  educational  author- 
ities. The  veteran  may  enroll  in  a  college 
in  his  own  state  or  in  any  other  state  whose 
admission  requirements  he  is  able  to  satisfy. 
An  allowance  of  $500  for  the  ordinary 
school  year  is  made  for  each  enrollee — to 
cover  tuition,  laboratory,  library,  infirmary 
and  other  similar  fees,  and  for  books  and 
supplies.  There  is  an  additional  allowance 
for  subsistence  to  the  amount  of  $50  per 
month  for  a  veteran  without  dependents* 
or  $75  per  month  if  he  has  a  dependent  or 
dependents. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  is  the 
section  on  counseling.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, through  its  state  offices,  selec- 
tive service  boa  ids  and  other  organizations 
can  make  constructive  suggestions. 

Standard  colleges  and  universities  have 
appointed  strong  committees  to  advise  those 
returning  from  the  war  as  to  the  courses 
that  would  best  meet  the  interests  and  re- 
quirements of  those  desirous  and  competent 
to  be  admitted.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  co-operating  with  individual  larger 
colleges  and  universities  and  groups  of  col- 
leges in  the  respective  states  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Veterans  Advisory  Centers.  For 
example,  in  New  York  City  a  center  has 
been  established  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  with  a  number  of  trained 
and  competent  psychologists  on  hand  to  ad- 
minister tests  and  give  advice  to  persons 
returning  from  military  service  who  are 
not  sure  of  the  type  of  advanced  study  they 
should  pursue. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  thousands  of 
veterans    have   already   enrolled   in   the   col- 

YVith  any  and  all  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans there  Will  ever  be  the  tendency  to 
follow  the  hire  to  prepare  oneself  as  rapidly 
as  possible  for  some  vocation  that  might 
in  at  the  moment  to  have  many  Openings. 

If  the  patience,  foresight  and  ambition  of 
the  candidate  impel  him  to  apply  for  coun- 
seling at  some  standard  college  he  will  un- 


doubtedly receive  sound  advice  as  to  the 
type  of  education  he  should  pursue.  Just 
as  great  as  his  opportunity  is  the  serious 
responsibility  of  the  college  counselor. 

It  is  universally  apparent  that  in  the 
immediate  future,  nay  even  now,  the  lack 
of  trained  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  and  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

For  these  professions  the  fundamental 
courses  given  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  are 
basal  necessities.  The  church-related  colleges 
offer  unusual  opportunities  for  the  return- 
ing service  men.  They  have  the  better  type 
of  spiritual  atmosphere.  They  have  the  con- 
secrated faculty  members.  They  are  usually 
sufficiently  small  so  that  personal  attention 
is  readily  afforded.  The  returning  veteran 
should  soon  be  able  to  adjust  himself  in 
such  an  environment. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
impressing  the  returning  soldier  or  sailor 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  jump  at  some 
fleeting  opportunity  and  miss  the  success 
that  comes  with  the  longer  necessary  edu- 
cational process.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  $500  tuition  fee  covers  a  nine 
months'  period.  Thus  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram, in  vogue  in  the  colleges  at  present, 
will  permit  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course  in  three  calendar  years  and  the 
receiving  of  $2,000  for  tuition  fees  within 
three  calendar  years. 

More  and  more  are  personnel  officers  and 
other  industrial  leaders  emphasizing  that 
they  desire  their  candidates  for  the  better 
positions  to  have  as  much  general  college 
education  as  possible,  without  undue  em- 
phasis on  specialized  training.  The  claim  is 
that  a  bright  person  with  the  fundamentals 
of  higher  education  already  completed  can 
readily  adjust  himself  to  positions  requiring 
technical   abilities  of  various  sorts. 

Let  the  returning  veteran  remember  Esau 
and  not  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  ! 


YES,  you'll   be   seeing  her,   and   soon,  we 
hope,   if  you  happen  to  be  one  of  our 

I  servicemen    or    women    now    on    duty    in 
Europe.  Miss  Liberty  is  on  the  watch  for 

1  your  return,  day  and  night 

Not  once  since  you  sailed  has  she  turned 
her  face  from  the  Narrows  where  she  saw 
your  ship  fade  away.  Loyal  Miss  Liberty 
didn't  even  do  an  "eyes  left"  for  a  peek 
up  Broadway  the  night  the  bright  lights 
blazed  again  in  Times  Square  after  the 
blackout.  Anybody  would  have  forgiven 
her,  but  that's  not  Lady  Liberty's  way.  She's 
another    "Old   Faithful." 

One  of  these  days,  just  as  other  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  returned  from 
service  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  your  home- 
coming ship  will  plough  up  the  Narrows, 
headed  straight  for  Redloe  Island.  You'll 
be  on  a  forward  deck.  When  you  catch 
sight  of  lofty  Miss  Liberty  you'll  say  in 
your  heart:  "Lady,  just  as  you  crossed  the 
Atlantic  this  way  to  stand  up  for  liberty 
over  here,  I  crossed  it  the  other  way  to 
fight  for  liberty  over  there.  That  makes  us 


Between     you     and     Miss     Liberty 
there  will  be  a  two-way  welcome 

By  RALPH  STOODY 

pals !"    Then    someone    will    start    asking 
questions.  You'll  want  to  know  the  answers. 

While  millions  of  people  who  have  seen 
the  statue  from  shore  or  ship  have  never 
visited  it,  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  each 
year  take  the  boat  from  the  Battery  to  the 
island.  More  than  a  third  of  these  today  are 
in  uniform.  Superintendent  George  A. 
Palmer  says  he  has  noticed  a  marked 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  visitors  since 
the  war  began.  Once  they  came  in  the  spirit 
of  a  picnic  or  a  lark.  Now  it  is  with  an 
attitude  of  reverence  and  homage.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  sight-seeing  jaunt  as  a  patri- 
otic pilgrimage.  Press  agents  frequently 
spring  smart  ideas  on  the  staff  but  the 
official  policy  is  definitely  to  discourage 
"gags." 

Most  people  are  amazed  at  the  size  of 
the  statue,  Mr.  Palmer  says.  Those  who  are 
not,  are  deceived  by  its  perfect  proportions 
and  the  absence  of  any  near-by  structure 
with  which  to  compare  it.  By  the  time 
they  have  climbed  to  the  top  they  make  a 
reappraisal. 

Actually  the  distance  from  the  light  to 
the  water  line  is  equal  to  a  25-story  build- 
ing. The  foundation  is  52  feet  high,  the 
pedestal  on  which  Miss  Liberty  stands  runs 
up  another  89  feet  and  the  Lady  with  arm 
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upraised  is  150  feet  tall.  Her  index  finger 
is  longer  than  a  man  is  tall.  The  little  tablet 
which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand,  bearing  the 
date  July  4,  1776,  is  too  large  to  be  covered 
by  the  average  living  room  carpet.  Thirty 
people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  balcony 
in  her  crown  and  twelve  in  the  torch.  Like 
policemen,  Miss  Liberty  has  big  feet.  One 
heel,  though  but  slightly  lifted,  is  high 
enough  to  walk  under. 

An  elevator  carries  visitors  to  the  top 
of  the  pedestal.  From  there  ascending  and 
descending  spiral  staircases  wind  their  way 
to  and  from  the  crown — 168  weary  steps. 
At  rest  platforms  those  who  find  the  climb 
too  strenuous  may  cross  over  to  the  return- 
ing stair.  They  tell  of  a  little  boy  whose 
initial  energy  was  lagging  with  the  endless 
steps.  He  called  up  to  his  father  ahead: 
"Daddy,   does   God  know  we're  coming  ?" 

The  ladders,  leading  up  through  the 
arm  into  the  light,  are  now  used  only  by 
the  maintenance  men  who  care  for  the 
thirteen  1000- watt  lamps  that  shine  out 
through  the  flame-colored  stained  glass 
of  the  torch.  Once  it  was  an  official  light- 
house. Though  still  shown  on  navigation 
charts,  since  1906  the  torch  has  not  been 
required  by  law  to  be  lighted.  From  her 
eminence  the  Lady  in  good  weather  can 
see  fifteen  miles. 

Sixteen  men,  twenty  in  normal  times,  are 
at  Miss  Liberty's  personal  service.  Some 
live  ashore  but  Superintendent  Palmer  and 
three  other  families  stay  on  the  island.  The 
statue  is  under  the  United  States  Park 
Service  and  is  the  best-known  of  the  134 
national  monuments.  Elaborate  plans  for 
landscaping  will  be  carried  out  when  the 
war  is  over.  From  the  boat  the  Goddess 
will  be  seen  as  if  arising  from  a  wooded 
island,  since  all  the  buildings  will  be  out  of 
sight.  From  the  new  pier  the  visitor  will 
approach  the  statue  over  tree-lined  walks. 

Unlike  many  of  her  fellowT  spinsters,  Miss 
Liberty  doesn't  blush  and  squirm  when  her 
age   is   mentioned.   Despite   her  permanent 


look,  she  isn't  much  older  than  the  average 
serviceman's  mother.  She  celebrated  her 
fiftieth  birthday  in  1936  and  with  what  a 
party !  All  the  patriotic  organizations  united 
to  observe  it.  Elaborate  ceremonies  re- 
enacted  some  of  the  features  of  the  orginal 
dedication. 

Symbol  of  Friendship 

Newspapermen  across  the  country 
searched  the  "morgues"  to  retell  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  how7  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the 
Alsatian  sculptor,  and  some  of  his  fellow 
artists  and  intellectuals  in  Paris  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  colossal  God- 
dess of  Liberty  as  a  symbol  of  abiding 
friendship  from  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  France  to  the  North  American  Republic 
which  their  assistance  had  helped  to  create. 
They  recounted  how  the  French  had  vainly 
hoped  to  present  it  during  the  centennial 
of  American  independence  in  1876.  Except 
for  the  right  arm  and  torch,  which  were 
sent  over  for  exhibition  at  that  time,  the 
statue  was  not  completed  for  another 
decade.  But  when  the  dedication  finally 
came,  despite  a  rainstorm  it  was  one  of 
New  York's  most  memorable  days.  Twenty 
thousand  men  marched  down  Broadway.  In 
the  Bay  an  armada  of  300  ships  passed  by 
in  salute.  The  little  island  was  crowded 
with  dignitaries  from  President  Cleveland 
down,  and  the  shores  of  the  surrounding 
boroughs  and  islands  were  packed  with 
thousands  who  watched  the  unveiling.  The 
next  night,  when  the  weather  had  cleared, 
fireworks  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  wrere  set  off  by  a  pyrotechnic  expert 
brought  from  London  for  the  purpose. 

If  you  have  tried  to  figure  out  how  this 
colossus  was  fabricated,  your  guess  is 
probably  right.  It  was  done  by  making  and 
joining  300  sections.  First  the  sculptor 
modeled  a  figure  49  inches  high.  The 
original  has  been  preserved  in  a  museum 
in  Colmar,  France.  Since  this  town  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  war  news,  it  would  be  dif- 
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ficult  to  say  where  the  infant  Miss  Liberty 
now  is.  The  next  opus  was  about  nine  feet 
in  height.  Its  surface  was  carefully  mapped 
into  workable  segments  and  each  section 
again  enlarged  four  times  to  make  a  36- 
foot  figure.  Done  once  more,  with  a  four- 
fold enlargement,  and  there  stood  the  Lady 
in  her  present  magnificent  proportions.  She 
weighs  225  tons  despite  the  fact  that  she 
hasn't  an  ounce  of  fat.  She  is  literally  skin 
and  bones.  Her  skin,  the  copper,  is  3/32  of 
an  inch  thick  but  there  are  a  hundred  tons 
of  it.  Her  bones,  the  skeleton,  shaped  some- 
thing like  an  oil  derrick,  was  designed  by 
Gustave  Eiffel,  whose  lofty  tower  in  Paris 
bears  his  name.  Molds  of  each  section  were 
made  of  wood  and  plaster  and  the  copper 
then  beaten  and  pressed  into  position.  Bands 

j  of  iron  were  then  rivited  inside  the  contours 

,  to  retain  their  shape. 

When  completed,  after  nine  years  of 
laborious  artistry  and  craftsmanship,  the 
sections  were  assembled  and  Miss  Liberty 

1  was  given  a  view  of  the   Paris  housetops 

!  for   nearly   a   year.    The   presentation   was 
made  at  this  time  to  the  American  ambas- 

,  sador  on  Independence  Day,  1884. 

Though  the  French  without  any  great 
trouble  had  raised  the  money  for  this  token 
of  international  friendship  by  voluntary 
subscription,  we  Americans,  surprisingly, 
were  slow  to  come  through  in  financing  our 
part — the  great  pedestal  on  which  the 
gigantic  statue  was  to  be  mounted.  Congress 
did  not  make  an  appropriation  and  so  little 
interest  in  the  project  could  be  aroused 
that  the  masons  had  to  be  called  off  the 
job  when  the  money  ran  out.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  46  courses  of  stone  work  had  yet 
to  be  laid.  The  country's  press,  in  general, 
was  hostile.  "Why  should  we  pay  for  New 
York  City's  new  lighthouse?"  the  editors 
protested. 

Needing  $250,000  the  Committee  found 
itself  $100,000  short.  It  appeared  that  the 
statue,  already  delivered  to  the  island  in 
210  great  cases,  would  have  to  be  rejected. 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  one-time  immigrant  boy, 
the  new  publisher  of  the  New  York  World, 
saved  the  day.  In  a  series  of  news  stories 
and  editorials  he  shamed  the  public.  His 
campaign  was  a  success  not  only  in  raising 
the  needed  money  but  in  stirring  up  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  project.  While  there 
were  larger  gifts,  80,000  were  in  dollar  or 
less.  A  kind  of  swap  shop  was  carried  on 
by  the  newspaper.  People  offered  their  old 
razor  strops,  moustache  cups,  and  high 
wheeled  bikes  which  were  advertised  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  millions  of 
newly-made  friends  of  the  enterprise  eager- 
ly watched  the  six-month  process  of  un- 
packing the  huge  crates  and  joining  the 
ungainly  sections  to  form  Miss  Liberty's 
symmetrical  perfection.  In  late  October, 
1886,  she  was  ready  for  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies — "A  Marseillaise  cast  in  bronze" 
as  Senator  Chauncey  Depew  called  it;  "A 
poem  which  each  may  understand  without 
being  a  poet."  In  fact,  Miss  Liberty  was 
serenaded  during  the  dedication  week  by 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  music  was  written  by  Gounod,  com- 
poser of  Faust. 

Bartholdi's    Model — His    Mother 

As  you  would  imagine  Auguste  Bartholdi, 
her  creator,  was  a  vigorous  man  of  action. 
Although  in  his  youth  he  was  drawn  to- 
ward painting,  his  rugged  character  led 
him  to  the  more  austere  art  of  sculpture. 
"Masculine  painting,"  he  called  it.  Bar- 
tholdi had  been  a  soldier,  having  held  a 
commission  in  the  French  National  Guard. 
He,  too,  had  his  turn  fighting  the  Prussians. 

Not  long  after  the  statue  had  been  com- 
pleted, Bartholdi  asked  a  French  Senator 
to .  accompany  him  to  the  opera.  "You'll 
soon  see  why  I  invited  you,"  he  said  as  they 
climbed  up  the  grand  staircase.  In  this  box 
sat  a  familiar-looking  lady  of  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  Senator  leaned  over  and 
whispered,  "There  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 
Bartholdi    pressed   his    hand.    "Yes,    you're 
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right."  Then  he  asked,  "Do  you  know  who 
that  lady  is?"   It  was   Bartholdi's  mother. 

Visiting  America  soon  after  the  project 
had  been  proposed  to  select  a  site  for  this 
lovely  personification  of  the  American 
spirit  the  sculptor  himself  was  the  one  who 
chose  12-acre  Bedloe  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
southern  tip  of  Manhattan.  Fort  Wood,  an 
old-time,  star-shaped  enclosure  with  walls 
twenty  feet  thick,  had  stood  there  since  the 
War  of  1812.  With  its  bastions  for  retain- 
ing walls  the  old  fort  proved  to  be  a  natural. 
Miss  Liberty  has  recently  had  a  recondition- 
ing. A  council  of  engineers  made  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  both  framework  and 
copper,  from  torch  to  undergirding  beams 
which  reach  down  80  feet  into  the  pedestal. 
The  spikes  which  form  the  diadem  above 
her  brow  were  removed  and  rebuilt  with 
new  iron.  Loose  rivets  were  replaced. 
When  she  was  reopened  to  the  public  the 
Lady  was  declared  completely  rejuvenated. 

She  has,  however,  failed  to  keep  her 
school  girl  complexion.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising in  a  corrosive  atmosphere  of  acrid 
smoke,  soot  and  salt  air.  During  the  years 
she  has  taken  on  a  coat  of  green  copper 
rust.  This,  however,  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  advantage  when  it  comes  to  flood- 
lighting, as  compared  with  the  original 
copper  color.  The  96  flood  lamps,  located 
at  the  outer  angles  of  the  eleven  salients 
of  the  old  Fort,  have  been  unlighted,  of 
course,  in  recent  months  but  the  orders  are 
to  throw  the  switch  when  victory  in  Europe 
is  announced. 

One  Henry  Latham  Doherty,  once  a 
Columbus,  Ohio,  newsboy,  later  manager  of 
great  public  utilities,  secretly  underwrote 
the  cost  of  installing  the  floodlighting  sys- 
tem in  1916  and  himself  met  all  deficits. 
Miss  Liberty  he  thought  was  too  beautiful 
to  be  obscured  by  darkness.  He  had  a  pent- 
house on  a  lofty  building  in  Battery  Place, 
Lower  Manhattan,  from  which  he  could 
look  out  upon  the  illumination. 


At  8  P.M.  on  V-E  Day,  the  torch  was 
lit  with  nearly  26,000  watts,  twice  her  pre- 
war brilliancy.  The  new  mercury  vapor 
lamps  gave  the  browned-out  statue  greater 
illumination  than  ever  before.  In  the  har- 
bor, the  Lady  with  the  Lamp  once  more 
flamed  into  the  night,  bravely  lighted  and 
radiant  in  her  symbolism  of  freedom.  Her 
spirit  must  rejoice  that  peace  has  come  in 
Europe. 

President  Cleveland,  at  the  dedication, 
pointed  out  that  the  statue  was  "not  a  fierce 
and  warlike  god,  filled  with  wrath  and 
vengeance.  .  .  .  Instead  of  grasping  in  her 
hands  thunderbolts  of  terror  and  death,  she 
holds  aloft  the  light  that  illumines  the  way 
to  man's  enfranchisement." 

A  Great  Lady! 

Miss  Liberty  has  been  thrilled  in  peace- 
time by  the  delighted  exclamations  of  mil- 
lions of  returning  travelers  who,  after  a 
summer  abroad,  have  suddenly  felt,  as 
they  looked  up  at  her,  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  riches  of  their  own  America. 

Always  she  has  been  deeply  happy  when 
those  less  fortunate  millions  from  Europe, 
the 

"tired,  the  poor, 
the  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free" 
steamed  by,  enroute  to  near-by  Ellis  Island, 
their   faces   joyous   in  their   recognition   of 
her   familiar   figure   as   a   symbol   of   long- 
sought  freedom  and  opportunity. 

But  while  the  Great  Lady's  heart  has 
been  warmed  by  every  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  liberty,  at  home  and  abroad,  her  greatest 
joy  will  be  in  the  achievement  of  a  world 
where    liberty    can    be    taken    for   granted. 

Right  now,  in  these  war  years,  she 
identifies  herself  with  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  America  in  the  armed  forces.  It  is 
through  your  efforts  that  the  day  of  uni- 
versal liberty  will  come. 

It  is  for  you  that  she  holds  high  her 
torch ! 


^^q 


Scan  the  tenets  of  your  historic 
faith,  fellow,  and  you  will  learn 
something  of  the  utter  depth  and 
power     and    simplicity    of    it    all! 


By   HUCH   THOMSON   KERR,   D.D. 


THE  BIG  WORD  in  our  religion  is  the 
word  Christian.  The  big  question  is  not 
what  do  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics 
believe,  but  what  do  Christians  believe? 
And  the  big  question  is  easy  to  answer. 
Christians  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  Savior  and  Lord,  and  seek  to 
follow  Him  in  all  things.  Rut  Christianity 
as  a  religion  has  expressed  itself  in  creeds, 
in  institutions,  in  church  life  and  work, 
and  has  become  quite  a  complex  affair.  As 
a  result  of  a  long  history  Christianity  has 
expressed  itself  in  what  may  be  called  dis- 
tinct patterns.  While  these  patterns  have 
much  in  common,  they  are  nevertheless 
different  expressions  or  interpretations  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

There  is  (a)  the  Protestant  pattern  which 
claims  that  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  and 
of  life  the  Bible  is  the  final  authority. 
Protestants  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  all  dis- 
cussions and  disputes  regarding  conduct  or 
creed  or  church.  There  is  (b)  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  governed  by  a 
hierarchy,  the  supreme  authority  being  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  which  claims  exclusive 
authority  over  the  souls  of  men.  There  is 
(c)  the  Greek  Catholic  pattern,  known 
officially  as  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  including  in  its  area  of 


special  influence  Greece,  Russian,  the 
Balkan  states,  and  the  Near  East. 

These  three  churches — the  Protestant, 
the  Roman  or  Western,  the  Greek  or  East- 
earn — profess  the  faith  set  forth  in  the 
general  creeds  of  Christendom,  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene 
Creed.  They  each  claim  to  be  catholic, 
that  is  universal,  and  all — Protestant, 
Roman  and   Greek — believe  : 

In  God  the  Father,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth ; 

In  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord ; 

In  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life; 

In  the  holy  catholic  church; 

In  the  communion  of  saints ; 

In  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 

In  the  life  everlasting. 

These  truths  are  the  common  possession 
of  all  Christians  and  no  one  church  has 
exclusive  claim  upon  them.  These  funda- 
mental teachings  Protestants  believe,  and 
seek  to  translate  into  character  and  conduct. 

HISTORY:  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  all  religions  have  a  tendency  to 
drift  from  their  early  loyalties.  Like  a 
river  that  absorbs  something  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows,  so  a  religion  as- 
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similates  to  itself  customs  of  the  area  or 
historical  period  where  it  has  taken  root. 

This  is  true  of  such  religions  as  Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism,  Mohammedanism  and 
it  is  also  true  of  Christianity.  Our  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  been  in  many  places 
have  seen  the  same  religion  differently  ex- 
pressed in  far-separated  lands.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  churches,  was  dif- 
ferent from  early  Christianity  and  from 
the  Christianity  of  today.  Practices  were 
incorporated  into  the  Church  which  had  no 
New  Testament  authority. 

These  customs  and  practices  greatly 
disturbed  many  devout  Christians  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  when  the  religious  re- 
vival, known  as  the  Reformation,  shook 
the  Church  in  the  West  to  its  foundation. 
No  such  revival  took  place  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  revival  within  the  Western 
Church  created  what  is  now  known  as 
Protestantism. 

The  name  Protestant  implies  that  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  led  by  men 
like  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin,  "pro- 
tested" against  customs  and  practices  of 
the  Church  which  were  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  They  de- 
manded a  return  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  early  Christianity.  They  them- 
selves were  Roman  Catholics  appealing  for 
revival  and  reform  within  their  own 
church,  and  when  this  was  denied  they 
formed  themselves  into  Christian  fellow- 
ships or  churches,  calling  themselves  Evan- 
gelicals and  later  Protestants. 

While  the  name  Protestant  came  into 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  Protestant  position 
then  proclaimed  was  not  new  but  was  a 
definite  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Reformation  was  not  a 
detour  from  the  main  highway  but  a  re- 
turn to  the  highway.  It  was  an  act  of 
loyalty  to  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  rep- 


resentatives of  the  then  existing  church, 
who  were  convinced  that  the  church  of  that 
day  had  departed  from  the  truth  made 
knowm  in  the  Christian  revelation. 

Let  this  fact,  then,  be  clear.  Protestant- 
ism is  no  recently  created  religion  but  is 
the  continuation  of  true  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. It  did  not  begin  with  Luther  or 
Calvin.  It  began  with  the  Gospel.  It  began 
with  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  began  when  the  Early  Church 
began,  and  when  the  church  departed  from 
the  simplicity  of  early  Christianity  this 
revival  re-established  the  simplicity  and 
centrality  of  the  Gospel.  When,  therefore, 
the  question  is  asked,  What  do  Protestants 
believe?  the  answer  is  made.  Protestants 
believe  zvhat  the  Nezv.  Testament  and  the 
Early  Church  teach  and  proclaim. 


THE  BIBLE :  Protestants  believe  in  the 
Bible.  They  make  their  appeal  not  to  the 
Church,  not  to  priest,  bishop,  pope  or  pa- 
triarch, but  to  the  Word  of  God  found  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  Protestants  believe  that  the  Bible  needs 
no  other  interpreter  than  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  believe,  however,  in  the  best  scholar- 
ship as  an  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  have  labored  earnestly  to 
put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  their  own  language.  Believing  that  Bible 
study  is  necessary  to  Christian  living,  they 
have  sought  everywhere  to  teach  people  to 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  The  first  task 
of  Protestant  missionaries  has  been  to  give 
the  people  the  Bible  in  their  own  language 
and  to  teach  them  to  read  it.  Protestants, 
therefore,  have  been  the  pioneers  in  Bible 
translation  and  have  organized  and  sup- 
ported the  great  world-encircling  Bible 
societies.  This  is  a  fact  worth  thinking 
about.  No  prayer  book,  valuable  as  it  may 
be,  no  symbolism  of  the  cross,  no  crucifix, 
no  formal  recitation  of  a  creed,  no  authority 
of  church  or  council,  can  take  the  place  of 
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the  Bible.  The  Bible,  read  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  Christian's 
authoritative  guide.  Protestants  therefore 
claim  that  they  truly  represent  and  inter- 
pret Christianity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  They  hold  that  anyone  who  will  read 
the  Bible  prayerfully,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  scholarship,  will  reach  the  conclusion 
that  Protestantism  honestly  interprets  the 
teachings  of  early  Christianity. 

THE  GOSPEL:  Protestants  believe  in 
the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  good  news.  It  is 
good  news  about  God.  It  is  good  news 
about  man.  It  is  good  news  about  sin.  It  is 
good  news  about  life,  about  death. 

The  good  news  about  God  is  that  He  is 
our  Father,  which  is  Jesus'  favorite  name 
for  God.  The  good  news  about  man  is  that 
he  is  a  child  of  God,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  free,  immortal.  The  good  news  about 
sin  is  that  sin  can  be  forgiven.  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  righteous 
to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.  This  is  direct 
action.  God's  forgiveness  is  full  and  free 
to  all  who  turn  to  Him  in  sincere  re- 
pentance and  is  not  conditioned  on  good 
works,  or  merit,  or  penance,  or  the  prayers 
of  saints,  or  the  words  of  preacher  or  priest. 
It  is  God's  good  gift  to  men,  for  forgive- 
ness means  not  the  avoidance  of  penalty 
but  restoration  to  favor.  It  is  God  who 
saves.  It  is  Christ  who  died  for  us.  No 
man  can  save  himself.  The  Church  cannot 
save  him.  The  Sacraments  cannot  save  him. 

THE  CHURCH:  Protestants  believe  in 
the  Church.  They  believe  that  the  Church 
was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
His  body,  i.e.,  the  instrument  through 
which  His  purpose  is  carried  out  in  the 
world.  The  Church  is  not  primarily  an 
organization  or  an  institution,  but  a  society 
of  believers,  f  brotherhood,  a  fellowship  of 
the  faithful.  The  Church  is  the  people  of 


God.  Where  Christians  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  Name  of  Christ,  there  is  the 
Church.  Protestants  believe  that  every  man 
has  direct  access  to  God  through  Christ. 
He  believes  in  "the  priesthood  of  believers," 
holding  that  every  Christian  has  immediate, 
direct,  personal  and  effective  approach  to 
God  through  Christ.  Christ  is  still  present 
in  His  Church.  The  Church  is  His  body. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Protestants  do  not 
hold  in  high  esteem  pastors  and  priests  who 
have  been  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
but  it  does  mean  that  wherever  the  Gospel 
is  truly  preached  and  the  Sacraments  truly 
administered,  there  is  the  Christian  Church. 

THE  STATE:  Protestants  believe  in 
Democracy.  Protestant  countries  tend  to 
be  democratic  countries.  Fascism  does  not 
flourish  in  such  Protestant  soil  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  Holland  and  Norway.  In  Ger- 
many freedom  of  worship  was  denied  in 
order  that  Fascism  could  succeed.  Protes- 
tants believe  in  freedom.  Their  influence 
helped  to  write  freedom  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  believe  in  a 
free  Church  that  will  not  tolerate  dictation 
by  the  State.  They  believe  in  democracy 
because  they  believe  that  God  alone  is  Lord 
of  man's  conscience.  They  believe  in  de- 
mocracy because  God  has  endowed  man 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  such  as  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  No 
state  can  take  these  rights  away,  and  no 
church  can  nullify  them.  They  are  God- 
given  and  inalienable.  It  is  this  faith  which 
demands  for  all  men  everywhere  open 
books,  open  schools,  open  courts,  open 
churches,  open  assemblies. 

If  you  are  a  Protestant,  the  liberty  you 
claim  for  yourself  must  be  extended  also 
to  all  other  men.  If  you  are  a  Protestant, 
no  state,  no  church,  no  party  can  control 
your  voice  or  your  vote.  If  you  are  a 
Protestant,  you  must  be  tolerant  of  all 
other  sincere  types  of  religious  experience 
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and  you  must  not  deny  to  others  that  same  credit,  there  is  an  inner  spiritual  unity  not 
freedom  of  worship  which  you  claim  for  born  of  compulsion  or  constraint  but  rooted 
yourself.  If  you  are  a  Protestant,  you  can-  in  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Christ  who 
not  transfer  your  responsibility  for  your  is  both  Savior  and  Lord.  To  believe  in 
salvation  to  any  individual  or  any  church.  Him,  to  love  Him,  to  follow  Him,  to  serve 
You  must  make  your  own  choice.  You  can-  Him — this  is  the  Christian  creed  and  this 
not  surrender  your  soul  to  any  one  but  to  is  the  Protestant  faith.  Protestantism  exalts 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  must  swear  the  greatest  words  ever  spoken  to  men. 
your  personal  allegiance  to  Him  and  to  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
Him  only.  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
Beneath  the  denominational  differences,  lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  | 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  to  its  dis-  everlasting  life." 

/HE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  has  fought  to  preserve  liberty  abroad.  He  will  insist 
upon  its  extension  at  home.  Liberty  must  be  used  to  establish  equality  and  thus 
insure  fraternity.  The  returning  soldier  will  not  be  content  with  promises  to  establish 
justice  in  some  indefinite  future.  The  soldier  is  a  man  of  action. 

"To  ask  a  man  who  has  worn  the  uniform  of  his  country  to  support  himself  by  selling 
apples  is  to  demand  that  he  sell  his  soul.  These  men  have  seen  their  comrades  g/ve 
their  lives  for  freedom.  They  will  not  give  theirs  to  injustice.  The  soldier  will  co- 
operate with  sane  proposals  designed  to  achieve  justice  and  is  ready  to  move  slowly 
if  progress  is  sure,   but  he  will   have  none  of  marking  time. 

"To  place  barriers  in  the  march  of  progress  is  to  create  revolution.  The  real  menace 
to  America's  future  is  not  the  clear  vision  leader  who  seeks  to  discover  the  means  to 
make  life  abundant;  it  lies  rather  in  the  selfishly  blind  who  stubbornly  fight  progress 
in  a  mistaken  struggle  to  retain  their  privileges  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  under- 
privileged."— Bishop  C.  Bromley  Oxnam 

/TN  American  soldier  in  the  South  Pacific  writes  to  his  minister  of  a  celebration 
given  the  boys  by  the  native  people:  "The  chief  arose  and  spoke  to  his  people  for  ten 
minutes.  He  spoke  in  his  native  tongue.  I  understood  a  little  of  the  language  and 
knew  that  he  was  giving  them  a  sermon.  I  later  found  out  though  that  he  had  quoted 
several  verses  of  the  Bible  from  memory.  He  then  faced  the  group  of  soldiers,  picked 
up  the  Bible  and  read  the  same  passages  in  English.  I  was  utterly  astounded  after- 
wards when  I  looked  at  his  Bible — it  was  in  his  native  tongue  and  he  had  translated 
it  as  he  read  along  without  faltering  once.  He  then  led  us  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  close  the  program.  When  we  look  at  the  simple  life  and  the  love  of  Cod 
these    natives    display,    it    makes    you    wonder    which    race    is    ignorant    or    savage!" 


By ALVIN E  BELL,  D.D 


MARK  presents  Jesus  as  the  Servant  of  Cod 


JOHN  MARK  was  the  young  companion 
and  servant  of  the  Apostle  Peter  who 
wrote  the  story  of  Jesus  after  that  apostle's 
(death,  as  he  had  often  heard  it  from  his 
lips. 

He  wrote  in  Rome  and  for  the  Romans, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  frequent  use  of  Latin 
terms  in  explanation  of  Jewish  words  and 
customs. 

He  does  not  often  refer  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophecies,  as  Matthew  does,  for 
the  Romans  knew  little  of  these  prophecies 
land  cared  less.  For  the  same  reason  he 
:gives  no  genealogy  of  Jesus  as  Matthew 
and  Luke  do  for  those  to  whom  they  wrote. 

To  the  Romans  the  great  things  of  life 
(were  action,  service,  efficiency  and  Mark 
(seizes  this  as  his  opportunity  to  picture 
Jesus  Christ  to  them  appealingly  as  the 
mighty,    wonder-working    servant    of    God. 

Mark's  key  expressions  are  "straightway'' 
or  "immediately,"  which,  with  kindred  ex- 
pressions, occur  forty-two  times  in  his 
story. 

His  keynote  is  sounded  in  10  :44-45  in  the 

words,    "Whosoever    of    you    will    be    the 

/chief est,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  even 


the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many." 

As  befits  the  story  of  a  servant,  Mark  is 
characteristically  a  gospel  of  deeds  rather 
than  of  discourses.  He  has  room  for  twenty 
miracles  and  references  to  many  more,  but 
he  finds  room  for  only  four  parables. 

Jesus  and  His  disciples  are  constantly  at 
work.  If  He  seeks  rest  from  the  work  by 
retirement  to  the  desert  His  purpose  is 
defeated  by  the  throngs  for  whom  He 
works  a  miracle ;  or  if  His  rest  comes  in 
sleep  during  the  storm  at  sea  it  is  dis- 
turbed by  His  disciples  to  perform  for  them 
the  mighty  work  of  stilling  the  tempest. 

Thus  disease,  demons,  darkness  of  the 
soul  and  depths  of  the  sea  are  wrought 
upon  by  this  ministering  servant  of  God, 
to  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God. 
If  you  want  to  find  in  a  nutshell  this 
"Petrine  Gospel"  of  works,  as  Mark  is 
called,  you  can  read  it  in  Peter's  own  words 
in  Acts  10  :36-42. 

Mark  even  removes  the  offense  of  the 
cross  from  the  Roman  mind  by  showing  it 
as  the  culmination  of  all  his  service  for 
humanity,  and  reminding  them  that  the 
Roman  centurion  in  charge  of  the  cruci- 
fixion went  away  from  the  cross  saying, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God." 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians used  the  ox  as  the  symbol  to  repre- 
sent Mark's  gospel  in  the  art  of  the  early 
Church,  for  the  ox  represented  both  service 
and  sacrifice,  as  the  lion  represented  the 
kingship  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  by  Matthew. 

With  Mark  the  working  of  Jesus  did  not 
cease  even  with  His  Resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, for  after  He  was  "received  up  into 
heaven  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  His  disciples  went  forth  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  worked  with  them 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following." 

(Published  with  permission  of  the  author,  Dr. 
Alvin  E.  Bell,  D.D.,  Toledo  6,  Ohio,  and  the  Zon- 
dewan  Publishing   House,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich.) 
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EXODUS 


All  crews  name  their  ships  for 
one   reason    or  another — but   "The 
White  Cloud"  had  a  special  symbolism 


THE  "White  Cloud"  floated  in  softly  over 
the  dark  tops  of  the  Burma  trees.  "That 
ship  has  been  well  named,"  said  Chaplain 
Linton,  as  he  watched  the  giant  transport 
come  in  for  the  landing.  "With  the  moon 
glistening  from  its  body,  it  really  looks 
like  a  white  streak  of  cloud." 

"The  colonel  named  it  after  his  medal, 
you  know,"  said  Major  Burns.  "He  was 
awarded  the  White  Cloud  by  the  Chinese 
government  for  meritorious  service  with  the 
Flying  Tigers." 

"Interesting,"  mused  the  chaplain,  as 
the  great  plane  hit  the  runway  and  taxied 
to  a  stop. 

Both  the  chaplain  and  the  major  trotted 
out  to  the  plane.  They  knew  that  this  had 
been  an  important  mission  and  were  eager 
for  the  news.  They  wrere  fairly  winded 
when  they  met  Colonel  Wells,  his  earphones 
slung  around  his  neck,  his  head  bowed,  his 
long  legs  stalking  across  the  runway. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  questions.  That 
bowed  head,  that  impatient  gait  told  the 
story.  Failure  again ! 

Not  until  they  had  hit  their  little  shack 
and  gulped  the  hot  coffee  did  the  colonel 
talk. 

"The  same  old  story,"  he  began.  "There 
the}'  were ;  they  had  not  moved  an  inch." 

"But  didn't  they  get  our  message?"  asked 
Major  Burns. 

"I  suppose  so,"  rejoined  the  colonel. 

"Don't  they  know  that  the  Japs  are  mov- 
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By   SGT.   AUGUSTUS   TILOVE 


ing  closer  every  hour  and  that  they  will  be 
captured,  every  last  one  of  them,"  asked 
Chaplain  Linton. 

"I  suppose  so,"  reiterated  the  colonel. 

For  a  few  seconds,  the  three  men  sat 
silently.  Nothing  more  could  be  said.  The 
American  fliers,  who  were  dropping  rations 
of  rice  to  the  Chinese  troops  trapped  in 
Burma,  had  tried  to  urge  them  to  evacuate. 
But  the  Chinese  seemed  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  move  a  single  inch. 

Colonel  Well's  deep  voice  broke  the 
silence. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  blaming 
them  for  just  sitting  out  there  and  doing 
nothing,"  he  began.  "Sometimes  I  feel  that 
way  myself — the  futility  of  it  all.  Sometimes 
a  man's  burden  is  more  than  he  can  carry 
and  he  cracks  under  it.  He  cracks  and 
breaks. 

"I  know  how  they  feel.  They've  been 
beaten;  their  communications  cut;  just  raw 
recruits,  lost  and  leaderless.  They  feel  futile, 
as  futile  as  I  felt  myself  tonight  when  I 
flew  over  their  camp  and  found  them  in  the 
same  place — saw  them  just  waiting,  waiting. 

"I  dropped  the  bags  of  rice  and  felt  as 
if  I  were  pouring  them  into  a  bottomless 
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->it  or  into  the  ocean.  We  feed  them  rice; 
hey  eat  it ;  and  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
Ihey  will  be  under  the  Jap  sword.  It's  like 
"attening  the  turkey  for  the  kill." 

The  colonel's  voice  was  sad  and  strained. 
He  looked  up  at  the  chaplain.  "Well, 
Ihaplain,  do  I  sound  like  a  man  who  has 
ost  faith?" 

"It's  a  moment  like  this  that  tests  a 
nan's  faith,  Colonel." 

"I  guess  there's  nothing  left  but  prayer 
iow,"  suggested  the  major  wrily.  "Isn't  that 
he  way  it's  generally  done.  When  we 
:an't  think  of  anything  else  to  do,  we  pray 
o  that  if  we  fail  we  can  have  someone  be- 
ides  ourself  to  blame." 

The  leathery  face  of  the  colonel  wrinkled 
nto  a  smile.  "Don't  look  so  worried,  Chap- 
ain.  I'll  be  out  there  again  tomorrow  and 
the  day  after  and  the  day  after  that.  I'll 
jceep  going  out  with  the  bags  of  rice  until 
-I'm  greeted  by  Japanese  ack-ack  instead  of 
(those  hungry  hands.  Then  we'll  need  prayer. 
jRight  now  those  poor  Chinese  devils  need 

f" 

,  Again  the  three  men  were  silent.  This 
time  it  was  the  chaplain  who  spoke  first. 
"Colonel,"  he  began,  and  there  was  a  smile 
an  his  eyes,  "do  you  mind  if  I  go  with  you 
tomorrow  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  the  Chinese  will  hear 
your  prayers  better  if  you're  out  there  over 
their  heads?"  chuckled  the  major. 

"Well,  it's  not  exactly  a  prayer  I  have 
for  them,"  said  the  chaplain,  and  now  the 
smile  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  eyes 
(trickled  down  to  his  lips.  "But  I  think  that 

ithey  might  profit  from  a  bit  of  Biblical 
advice." 
"We'll  be  taking  off  shortly  before  sun- 
down tomorrow,  chaplain,  about  seventeen 
hundred."  The  colonel  was  businesslike. 
"If  you  want  to  come  along,  that's  okay 
with  me." 

The  giant  cargo  plane  floated  over  the 
bivouac   area  of   the   Chinese   troops.    The 


chaplain,  holding  the  big  bag  of  rice  in 
readiness,  could  see  the  tiny  arms  of  the 
soldiers  waving  up  at  them,  like  so  many 
hands  praying  to  Heaven  for  food.  He 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  bag  of  rice. 

The  plane  swept  over  the  encampment 
and  beyond  it  until  the  chaplain  lost  sight 
of  the  hands  and  could  see  nothing  but  the 
green  of  the  jungle  below.  "One-two-three 
.  .  ."  he  counted  to  himself  up  to  sixty  and 
then  he  pushed  the  rice  bag  out  of  the  plane. 
Quickly,  he  seized  another  and  dropped  it; 
and  then  another. 

The  next  day,  the  chaplain  went  out  with 
the  colonel  again.  His  heart  was  beating 
rapidly  as  the  "White  Cloud"  swept  over 
the  old  bivouac  area. 

"It  worked,"  the  colonel  fairly  shouted 
over  the  interphone  to  the  chaplain.  "It 
worked.  Hallelujah!" 

The  chaplain  looked  down.  There  were 
no  hungry  hands.  "One-two-three  .  .  ."  he 
began  to  count.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
"sixty"  the  plane  was  over  the  area  where 
he  had  dropped  the  rice  bags  the  day  be- 
fore. He  looked  down,  almost  afraid  that  he 
would  see  nothing  but  jungle  green.  His 
eyes  watered  slightly,  as  he  saw  patches  of 
hungry  hands   waving   in  the  glaring   sun. 

Chaplain  Linton  held  tightly  to  the  bags. 
Again  he  began  to  count;  this  time  he  held 
on  for  two  minutes,  and  then  he  let  go. 

For  a  full  week,  this  little  game  was  con- 
tinued. The  rice  bags  were  dropped  in  posi- 
tions ahead  of  the  Chinese  troops.  The 
rations  were  placed  carefully,  to  guide  the 
hungry  weary  soldiers  through  the  jungles 
so  that  they  would  avoid  running  into  any 
main  armies  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  on  the  way  back  from  one  of  these 
missions  that  Colonel  Wells  felt  that  the 
maneuver  would  be  successful,  that  the 
Chinese  troops  would  soon  be  rescued. 
"Chaplain,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  recom- 
mend you  for  an  award.  You  deserve  it  for 
your  originality  in  this  scheme." 
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"It's  not  particularly  original,   Colonel."  who   certainly   likes   to   learn  new  tricks.1  j 

"Well,    I've   never   heard   of   it   before,    so  "Well,"    began    the   chaplain,   and   there; 

just  you  don't  be  so  modest."  was  a  soft  humor  in  his  throat,  "the  Bible 

"You  should  have  known  about  it,  sir/'  tells  us  that  the  Hebrew  people  were  wan-; 

"Chaplain,  I  don't  mean  to  be  contra-  dering  in  the  desert,  hungry  and  lost.  Man- 
datory, but  if  there's  any  important  military  na,  like  our  rice,  fell  to  them  as  food  from 
history  I  haven't  read,  I  should  like  to  Heaven.  And  to  guide  them  through  the 
know  it."  wilderness,  we  read  in  Exodus,  a  'pillar  o| 

"You  probably  read  it,  sir,  but  you  don't  cloud'  went  before  them." 

remember  it.  Shall  I  refresh  your  memory?"  "Not  a  ivhite  cloud?"  gasped  the  colonel 

"Go  ahead,  Chaplain,  this  is  one  old  dog  "And  why  not?"  smiled  the  chaplain. 

ST  CERTAIN  MAN  was  inducted  into  the  Army  and  was  sent  far  from  his  home. 
after  a  time  he  became  weary  of  Army  life.  Loneliness  filled  his  heart  and  he  longed 
for  his  wife  and  children.  He  began  to  reason  with  himself  saying:  M|  am  under 
continual  mental  and  physical  strain  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  relief.  I  may 
soon  die  in  battle.  Why  should  I  not  grab  what  happiness  I  can?" 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  these  words,  he  went  out  and  began  "innocent"  flirtations 
with  various  women.  It  was  not  long  before  these  flirtations  had  led  to  intimacies. 
And  he  justified  himself  saying,  "When  I  return  home  I  shall  be  a  better  husband 
because  I  am  like  unto  a  man  who,  having  tasted  sour  grapes,  enjoys  the  taste  of 
pure  grapes." 

After  a  long  time  he  was  returned  to  his  home.  He  tried  to  enter  into  the  happiness 
of  his  home,  but  he  found  himself  strangely  out  of  place.  And  he  questioned  himself 
saying:  "Why  am  I  not  happy  as  I  had  hoped  to  be?"  Soon  he  became  irritable  and 
began   to  accuse  his  wife  of  unfaithfulness.   And   he   would   fain   have   left  his  home. 

And  there  happened  to  be  passing  by,  a  friend  who  understood  his  distressed  being. 
Having  compassion  upon  him,  the  friend  went  unto  him  as  if  to  console  him.  And 
the  man  soon  put  his  confidence  in  the  friend  and  began  to  tell  him  of  his  grief.  The 
friend  said  unto  him,  "Dost  thou  not  remember  that  which  is  written  by  them  of  old: 
'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'  Dost  thou  not  know  that  seeds 
of  infidelity  do  not  produce  fidelity?" 

And  the  man  said  unto  his  friend,  "What  shall  I  do?  I  have  sowed  in  corruption 
and   I  am  reaping  in  corruption.   I  have  been  punished  severely  already." 

The  friend  said  unto  him,  "Co  and  confess  thy  sins  unto  Cod  and  when  thou  hast 
been  forgiven,  go  to  thy  wife  and  thy  children  and  give  them  all  the  love  that  is 
in  thy  heart."  And  the  man  did  as  he  had  been  told.  When  he  came  unto  his  family 
he  was  happy  and  this  time  he  reasoned  with  himself  saying,  "I  will  never  again 
desecrate  the  love  of  my  home  for  it  is  a  sacred  thing  which  only  the  hand  of  Cod 
can  create." — Chaplain  Gary  Bousman 


Second  in  our  new  series  of  articles 
designed  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
the  various  vocational  fields  open  to 
you  upon  your  return  to  civilian  life 

ELECTRONICS 
PART  II 

ARE  you  one  of  the  uninitiated  in  the  field 
of  electronics  who  thinks  of  that  term 
vaguely  as  an  electric  eye  to  open  doors 
for  over-burdened  waitresses,  or  for  trav- 
elers in  railroad  stations?  How  I  wish  you 
could  have  gone  with  me  on  a  tour  of  our 
laboratories  at  Princeton  during  my  first 
week  with  the  company.  Among  the  won- 
ders I  saw  there  were  the  electronic  sew- 
ing machine,  the  amazing  electron  micro- 
scope, miracles  of  electronic  heating  through 
which  vital  heating  operations  were  com- 
pleted in  minutes  instead  of  days ;  that 
thrilling  process  which  aided  the  production 
of  penicillin  in  time  to  save  countless  lives 
in  battle.  At  the  end  of  that  tour  I  could 
easily   agree   with   our   guide's    statement: 

"We  believe  that  developments  in  indus- 
trial electronics  will  one  day  equal  or  per- 
haps exceed  the  growth  of  radio  during 
recent  years." 

Again  and  again  we  have  heard  similar 
predictions  and,  most  specifically,  by  Gen- 
eral Sarnoft"  at  RCA's  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary dinner  when  he  stated  that  "the 
achievements  of  radio  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  will  be  greatly  surpassed 
during  the  next  twenty-five."  This  seems 


(RCA  Victor  Photo) 
Detecting  microscopic  flaws  in  tungsten  wires  is 
"elementary"  to  this  electronic  checking  machine. 
The  operator  "takes  the  pulse"  of  the  zuire,  and 
finds  the  potential  cause  of  trouble  before  it  occurs. 
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to  indicate  that  industrial  electronics  will 
have  a  good-sized  slice  of  that  four  billion 
dollar  industry  we  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  previous  article.  Television 
may  have  the  largest  slice  but  here  comes 
a  close  second. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what's  ahead 
here,  Mr.  Frank  Tettenmeyer  of  RCA- 
Victor  has  outlined  various  fields  of  elec- 
tronics : 

1.  Business  machines:  duplicating  equip- 
ment, computing  equipment,  recording 
equipment,  remote  control. 

2.  Medical  equipment:  Diathermy,  elec- 
tron microscope,  electrical  prober,  record- 
ing of  heart  beat,  blood  analysis,  electro- 
cardiograph, brain  wave  analyzer,  hearing 
aids. 

3.  Electro-thermal  equipment :  case  hard- 
ening, gluing,  heating  and  annealing,  rivet- 
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ing,  welding,  melting  of  rare  metals,  deac- 
tivation of  enzymes. 

4.  Supersonics  :  emulsification  of  liquids ; 
creation  of  new  compounds ;  destruction  of 
bacteria ;  stimulation  of  bacteria ;  fertiliza- 
tion of  seeds ;  crystallization  of  super- 
saturated liquids  ;  degassing  liquids  ;  cata- 
lyzer of  chemical  reactions;  dispersion  of 
mist,  pollen,  dust,  smoke,  fog;  detection  of 
imperfections  in  castings,  forgings,  etc. ; 
changing  crystal  structures ;  coagulation 
such  as  the  settling  of  small  particles  in 
liquids. 

Electronics  in   Industry 

In  the  industrial  field,  too,  is  remote  con- 
trol of  vehicles  such  as  aircraft,  ships, 
etc.,  electronic  ignition  systems  for  auto- 
mobiles and  aircraft,'  electronic  control  of 
manufacturing  processes  and  of  plant  opera- 
tions. We  have  heard  of  the  possibility  of 
eating  fresh,  tree-ripened  fruit  picked  in 
Florida  one  day  and  on  our  tables  the  next. 

A  gardener  near  Miami  might  load  a 
glider  with  fruit  or  vegetables  for  Phila- 
delphia, another  for  Washington,  a  third 
for  New  York  and  a  fourth  for  Boston. 
These  pilotless  gliders  could  be  towed  by  a 
locomotive  plane  and  released  at  the  desti- 
nation airport  by  radio  remote  control. 
Signals  would  be  exchanged  with  traffic 
control  officers  below  who  could  then  land 
the  glider  by  means  of  remote  control. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  such  operations  in 
training  at  home  and  in  actual  battle  over- 
seas. In  peace,  as  in  war,  the  aim  is  con- 
servation of  manual  effort ;  thus  elimination 
of  glider  pilots  by  means  of  radio  remote 
control  might  mean  a  considerable  saving 
on  the  overall  cost  of  transportation  of 
tree-ripened  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  let's  see  what  jobs  are  here.  First, 
are  those  in  the  laboratory  where  new  de- 
vices and  new  products  are  born.  Jobs  for 
college  graduates  and  qualifications  for 
them  include  : 


Research  scientists  (chemists ;  radio  re- 
search engineers  for  radar,  high  frequency 
tubes,  cathode  ray  tubes,  electric  counters 
and  computers;  physicists).  Qualifications 
are  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher  degree  in 
electronic  engineering,  chemistry,  physics, 
communication  engineering  or  mathematics 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Out- 
standing scholarship  is  required  as  well, 
and  definite  evidence  must  be  presented  of 
ingenuity,  originality  and  initiative  as  qual- 
ities essential  to  creative  research.  Ability 
to  co-operate  with  others  and  to  work 
effectively  in  a  large  industrial  organiza- 
tion are  likewise  required. 

For  jobs  as  draftsmen  in  a  laboratory 
the  qualifications  are  college  or  vocational 
school  training  in  mechanical  drafting  or 
engineering.  High  school  education  with 
emphasis  on  business  courses  is  required 
for  the  job  of  expediter  and  for  other 
business  or  clerical  jobs  around  the  labora- 
tory. To  become  a  laboratory  assistant,  col- 
lege training  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
Your  high  school  course,  however,  should 
have  emphasized  such  subjects  as  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  biology  or  other 
sciences.  If  you  want  to  begin  as  a  tube 
assembler  you  will  need  a  high  degree  of 
finger  dexterity  and  manipulation,  aptitude 
for  mechanical  assembly  work,  good  eye- 
sight and  patience  in  doing  rather  tedious, 
close  work. 

After  a  product  has  been  brought  to 
readiness  for  manufacturing  come  jobs  for 
many  skilled  workers  in  processing  (de- 
ciding how  to  build  the  product)  ;  purchas- 
ing necessary  materials ;  developing  as- 
sembly lines  ;  tooling  fabrication ;  assembly ; 
test  and  quality ;  packing ;  service  and  sales. 
How  many  jobs  in  all  these  lines?  Well, 
our  Camden  plant  employs,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
persons.  Naturally,  some  of  these  jobs  will 
fall  off  sharply  after  final  V-Day  until 
complete  reconversion  has  taken  place.  If 
all  our  predictions  come  true,  however,  the 
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electronic  phase  of  the  radio  industry  will 
quickly  move  into  full  swing  to  give  many 

-  more  opportunities  than  before  Pearl  Har- 

-  bor. 

"Will  there  be  a  place  for  me  here?"  is 
likely  to  be  your  question.  An  emphatic 
"yes"  will  be  the  reply  if  you  have  what  is 
required    or,    lacking    that,    are    willing    to 

•  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  Of  course, 
you  who  were  previously  in  the  employ  of 
our  company  will  be  welcomed  most  heart- 

|  ily  but  we  expect  to  have  room  for  other 
GIs  as  well. 

Counsellors  to  Advice  You 

When  you   come  back   it  is   hoped  that 

you  will  have  gained  a  fair  picture  of  your- 

1  self  after  rilling  out  the  famous  Form  100 

|  which,   in  case  you  have   not  yet   seen  the 

I  document,    lists    all    your    educational    and 

^  vocational  assets.  At  the  Separation  Center 

will  be  a  counselor  to  give  you  an  expert 

I  interpretation  of  these  assets  and  you  see 

1  the  value  of  your  qualities  and  qualifications 

1  in  terms  of  the  job  you  want  to  undertake 

when  you  return  to  civilian  life. 

What  happens   when   you   arrive   at   the 

Personnel    Department    of    our    company? 

|  First,  you  will    receive   a  hearty  welcome 

i  by  a  member  of  the   staff  who  will   send 

\  you  for  a  thorough  physical  check-up  and 

I   will    interview    you   to   determine    whether 

,   you  should  return  to  your   old   job,   or,   if 

I  you  have   received  special  training  related 

1  to  industrial  jobs  in  the  electronic  industry 

or  have  taken  correspondence  courses  while 

I   in  the   service,  be  given   something  better. 

1   Careful  placement  will  be  made  so  that  all 

the    assets     gained    during    your    absence 

I  will  be  used  in  your  new  job.  You  will  be 

!   helped    to     secure    additional     training     if 

\   needed  to  qualify  you  for  a  better  job  than 

you    held   before   you   entered   the    Armed 

Forces.     Follow-up     after     placement     and 

new  training  will  be  arranged  if  likely  to 

!   be  helpful  to  you. 

I       Among  our  returned  service  men  is  one 


young  man  who  received  a  discharge  be- 
cause of  a  functional  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
order which  placed  no  physical  limitations 
upon  him  so  far  as  a  job  was  concerned. 
Pie  had  entered  the  company  in  1940  as  a 
second-class  wireman  earning  sixty-six 
cents  an  hour.  In  the  space  of  two  years  he  < 
progressed  to  first-class  wireman  and  set- 
up mechanical  special  apparatus  wireman 
at  $1.07  per  hour.  After  sixteen  months  in 
the  service  as  a  radio  instructor,  during 
which  he  attended  Army  Service  Schools  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  radio  and  elec- 
tronics, this  young  man  returned  to  claim 
his  former  job.  Through  interviews  and 
testing,  however,  it  wras  discovered  that  he 
could  be  re-employed  as  a  laboratory  as- 
sistant on  salary  instead  of  hourly  payroll. 
He  is  now  in  a  position  to  progress  into 
engineering  work  and,  with  night  school 
training  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  he  can 
train  for  a  career  in  electrical  engineering. 

What  About  the   Disabled? 

What  happens  if  you  are  disabled  so  that 
the  old  job  is  out  of  the  picture  for  you? 

Here  is  another  case — that  of  a  lad  of 
nineteen  who,  in  his  seven  months  with  the 
company  prior  to  Army  induction,  pro- 
gressed trainee  in  a  machine  operating  job 
to  that  of  junior  machine  operator.  During 
his  two  years  in  service  injuries  in  the 
Italian  campaign  which  won  him  the 
Purple  Heart  caused  his  discharge.  His 
physical  examination  upon  return  showed 
twelve  pieces  of  shrapnel  (from  an  ex- 
ploded land  mine)  which  prevented  him 
from  jumping,  walking,  climbing  or  long- 
standing. He  could  not  stoop,  kneel,  crouch 
or  carry  and  he  had  suffered  partial  loss  of 
eyesight  which  made  a  serious  problem  of 
re-employment.  The  entire  plant  was  sur- 
veyed for  a  week  in  an  effort  to  find  a  job 
suitable  to  this  returned  employee's  capa- 
bilities. A  suitable  job  was  found  for  him 
as  a  coil  winder  at  the  highest  rate  which 
could  be  attained  on  this  job.  This  gave  the 
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young  man  a  decent  living  wage  and,  better 
still,  confidence  in  his  own  earning  power. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  our  girls  in 
the  service  thus  far,  even  though  many 
jobs  in  the  radio  industry  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  them.  And  the  girls  have  even 
broken  into  engineering  jobs  during  the 
war  effort  through  our  Engineering  Cadette 
courses  at  Purdue  University.  Dean  A.  A. 
Potter  had  this  to  say  about  the  future  of 
these  girls,  and  it  will  apply  as  well  to 
WACs,  WAVEs,  SPARs  and  Marines  who 
have  trained  in  electronics : 

"Looking  ahead  to  when  the  war  is  over, 
it  appears  that  you  will  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  utilize  your  training  in  the  elec- 
tronic field,  provided  you  have  the  traits 
which  are  essential  for  success  in  any  in- 
dustrial organization.  .  .  .  Your  ultimate 
position  in  the  electronic  industry  will  de- 
pend upon  your  character  traits  to  act  right, 
your  ability  to  think  straight,  your  person- 
ality to  find  favor  with  others,  your  disposi- 
tion to  find,  make  and  keep  friends,  your 
loyalty  to  your  employer  and  to  your  asso- 
ciates and  your  interest  in  improving  your 
knowledge  and  your  services  for  the  benefit 
of  RCA.  You  must  realize,  however,  that 
Purdue  University  cannot  guarantee  you 
success.  Any  type  of  education  or  training 
is  merely  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge, 
the  use  of  which  depends  upon  you.  To  ad- 
vance in  any  progressive  industry,  such  as 
the  electronic  industry,  you  must  be  con- 
stantly improving  yourself." 

Among  the  types  of  training  in  the  com- 
pany to  which  these  girls  were  going  and 
in  w  Inch  you  service  men  and  women  may 
find  a  place  are :  Training  within  industry 
courses,  supervisory  training,  related  train- 
ing which  provides  employee  with  tech- 
nical knowledge  necessary  to  perform 
skilled  work:  work  simplification  training; 
after-hour  courses  for  ambitious  employees 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility ;  tuition  loan 
and  refund  plan  which  enables  qualified  em- 


ployees to  enroll  in  courses  in  local  colleges. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Dr.  C.  B.  Jolliffe, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  laboratories, 
pointed  out  that  "war  developments  in  radio 
can  result  in  very  large  industries  in  peace 
or  they  can  fizzle  out  into  slowly-develop- 
ing and  inconsequential  industries"  and  he 
later  said  that  "sound  broadcasting  revolu- 
tionized our  ideas  of  entertainment  and 
altered  our  way  of  life.  Television  can  pro- 
vide a  second  revolution  of  entertainment 
and  affect  our  mode  of  living  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  The  application  of  elec- 
tronics can  revolutionize  manufacturing,"  he 
went  on  as  he  challenged  radio  engineers  of 
the  future  to  not  only  work  in  the  labora- 
tory on  the  physical  development  of  ap- 
paratus and  devices  but  "must  also  be  active 
in    their    exploitation    and    organization." 

In  later  articles,  more  will  be  said  about 
the  importance  of  radio  and  electronics  in 
educational  and  religious  work  but,  as  we 
close  here,  we  hope  you  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  part  that  the  radio  industry 
has  played  in  religious  developments  in  the 
past.  Surely  you,  who  have  learned  the 
value  of  religion  in  foxholes  and  on  lonely 
tropic  isles  will  want  to  help  in  the  task  of 
keeping  spiritual  values  alive  in  the  com- 
ing days  of  peace.  No  matter  how  small  a 
place  you  may  find  here  you  can  feel  that 
you  are  doing  something  toward  construc- 
tive use  of  the  air  waves.  Happier,  more 
stable  home  life ;  better  understanding 
among  the  races  of  the  globe ;  even  wider 
acceptance  of  Christian  principles  in  human 
relationships  can  result  from  this  second 
revolution  in  the  radio  industry. 

We  suggest  that  you  secure  a  copy  of 
"Opportunities  in  Radio  and  Electronics 
for  Returning  Servicemen,"  by  Brig.  Gen- 
eral David  Sarnoff.  This  booklet  is  avail- 
able for  distribution  from  the  Department 
of  Information.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Next  month  "Skilled  Trades — Printing"  \ 
zvill  be  the  topic  of  discussion  in  this  series.)  ■} 
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HOW  WOULD  YOU   DEFINE   LIBERTY? 

LIBERTY  is  the  right  of  a  man  to  commune  with  the  stars,  his  neighbor 
and  his  God.  Liberty  is  our  public  school  systems,  our  honeymooners  at 
Niagara,  and  a  woman's  absurd  choice  of  hats. 

Liberty  is  the  breadth  of  unfenced  imagination  which  breeds  compassion 
for  the  weak  and  the  inarticulate.  It  is  the  will  of  the  wind,  the  unpredictable 
design  of  snowflakes,  the  God-given  power  of  human  choice,  and  is  in  the 
stirring  variations  of  a  sunset. 

Liberty  is  the  righteous  wrath  of  an  aroused  people  against  oppression — 
its  right  to  protest  unionized  exploitation,  and  the  right  of  the  governed  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  government. 

Liberty  is  the  life-breath  of  scientific  research;  it  is  the  throwing  down  of 
mad,  challenging  premises  and  the  bridging  of  prejudice.  Liberty  is  the  right 
of  parents  to  suggest  what  their  children  are  to  become,  and  the  right  of 
children  to  seek  their  own  way. 

Liberty  is  the  throwing  back  of  shoulders,  the  lift  in  the'  step,  and  the 
sacred  comradeship  of  the  Common  Man.  Liberty  is  the  right  to  plant  trees, 
and  to  build  yawls  which  follow  the  course,  and  permit  a  man  unmolestedly 
to  dream. 

Liberty  is  the  bitter  political  war  waged  between  Willkie  and  Roosevelt, 
and  the  harmony  of  converging  interests  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy. 

Liberty  is  the  privilege  of  a  woman  to  demand  that  her  man  wear  over- 
shoes and  his  right  to  ignore  her. 

Liberty  is  the  cameraderie  which  makes  snobbery  insupportable  in  foxholes. 

Liberty  is  the  salvaging  of  driving,  half-forgotten  words  like  "justice" 
and  "freedom,"  and  the  translation  of  those  words  into  indomitable  courage, 
serenity  and  power,  and  into  telling,  triumphant  action. 
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REPAYS   A  DEBT 


THE  ATC  has  repayed,  in  some  measure, 
a  debt  to  a  notable  benefactor  of  its 
"Hump"  fliers.  Flown  from  China  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  then  safely  seen  aboard  a  plane 
bound  for  Bombay  whence  they  were  to 
travel  to  their  home  in  England,  were  the 
Rev.  Harry  G.  Fisher,  British  field  worker 
of  the  Tibetan  Border  Mission,  and  his  five 
children. 

Mr.  Fisher,  stationed  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  in  western  Yunnan,  has  during  the 
past  year  provided  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  medical  care  for  seventeen  Americans 
wTho  have  later  "walked  out,"  and  has 
buried  seven  who  had  been  killed.  In  addi- 
tion, his  efforts  have  given  the  Search  and 
Rescue  Squadron  of  the  ATCs  India 
China  Division,  and  companion  organiza- 
tions, invaluable  information  and  insight 
with  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  this  wild 
terrain. 

Mr.  Fisher's  mission,  six  days*  journey 
from  its  nearest  European  neighbor,  has 
been  his  whole  life  for  these  sixteen  years, 
except  for  an  eight-month  stay  in  England 
a  decade  ago. 

The  first  visitation  from  the  skies  shat- 
tered the  unworldly  peace   of  the   Fishers' 


Photo  at  top — The  Rev.  Harry  G.  Fisher, 
British  missionary  who  befriended  American  flyers 
of  the  ATC  India-China  Division,  in  Calcutta  with 
his  five  children  on  the  first  leg  of  their  journey 
back  to  England. 
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mountain  home  on  November  23,  1943, 
when  four  wandering  ATC  bailouts  found 
their  way  there  for  a  ten-day  stay  which 
was  to  start  them  to  their  home  base  and 
to  safety.  They  "signed  the  guest  book/' 
and  their  names  begin  a  careful  and  com- 
plete chronicle  preserved  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
in  which  many  of  the  names  are  followed 
by  spontaneous  testimonials  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Fisher  home  and  the  unself- 
ish care  to  which  so  many  owe  their  lives. 

Caring  for  Airmen  in  Distress 

The  visits  of  the  distressed  airmen  varied 
from  four  days  to  twenty,  and  more  than 
once  Mr.  Fisher  dug  into  his  modest  stores 
of  food  and  "doubled  up"  his  family  so 
that  all  might  have  beds  and  blankets.  Yet 
he  never  would  accept  anything  in  repay- 
ment of  his  kindness.  When  the  ATC  in- 
quired about  his  needs,  he  asked  modestly 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  drop  some 
canned  foods  with  which  to  replenish  his 
larder,  and  some  extra  blankets  in  order  I 
to  take  better  care  of  future  visitors. 

By  far  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
American  guests  was  a  non-flier,  Lt.  Robert 
Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  of  Westwood,  Mass., 
stricken  with  polio  while  on  a  photo-  ! 
mapping  expedition.  Unable  to  breathe, 
Wesselhoeft  was  kept  alive  fourteen  days 
at  the  Fisher  mission  by  constant  artificial 
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respiration,  and   then   flown  out   in   an   L-5 

whose    pilot,    Maj.    Fred    Welch,    worked 

(the  lever  of  a  primitive  lung-compressing 

..apparatus  with  one  hand  and  flew  the  little 
.plane  with  the  other  for  three  hours.   Lt. 
YVesselhoeft   was   later   taken   by   ATC   to 
Calcutta  in  a  hospital  plane  and  after  more 
-than  two  months  in  a  hospital,  was  flown 
to  Washington  in  an  improvised  iron  lung, 
■  stopping  at  the  Azores  to  pick  up  Lt.  Mary 
E.   Hoadley,  a  flight  nurse  who  had  once 
attended  Fred  Suite,  Jr.,  in  his  iron  lung 
in  Miami.  Lt.  Wesselhoeft  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington  sufficiently   recovered   from  his   or- 
deal to  joke  with  reporters. 
|     The  missionary  speaks  of  Major  Welch's 
ability    and    courage    with    boundless    en- 
thusiasm, his  gentle  countenance  aglow  as 
jhe  described  the  harrowing  take-off,  with 
♦the  pilot's  free  hand  working  the   respira- 
tory   apparatus    visible    to    those    on    the 
.ground.    Though    proud    of    the    tiny    air- 
-strip built  by  coolies  for  the  occasion,   he 
.admits    that    it    takes    a    bit    of    doing    to 
negotiate  it  even  in  an  L-5  and  even  with- 
jout  simultaneously  working  a  respirator. 

His   whole   attitude   towards    "the   lads" 

is    similarly   enthusiastic.    He    speaks    with 

Jjoy  of  those  he  has  been  able  to  help  to 

safety   and    with    deep,   regret   of   those   to 

J  whom  his  help  has  come  too  late. 

The  ATC   Comes  to  the   Rescue 

Several  months  ago  Capt.  Rolland  Ben- 

(nett,   of   Browning,    Mo.,   an   ATC   officer, 

visited    the    Fishers    to    coordinate    search 

and    rescue    activities    with    them.    Among 

the  articles  he  carried  into  the  jungle  with 

him    was    an    assortment    of    toys    for    the 

children.   Bennett   stayed  there  two  weeks, 

and  during  his  visit  learned  that  Mr.  Fisher 

was  under  doctor's  orders  to  leave  the  high 

|  altitudes  of  the  area.   On  returning  to  his 

i  base,   Captain   Bennett  arranged  air  trans- 

I  portation   to    India.    First    came  a   six-day 

\  journey  for  the   family  through  the   deso- 

I  late  mountains,  accomplished  by  mule  train, 


and  then  a  motor  jaunt  to  the  nearest  air 
base.  It  developed  that  the  two  youngest 
children  had  never  before  seen  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  let  alone  a  motorcar. 

Crossing  the  Hump,  the  three  youngest 
were  each  in  the  care  of  an  American  in 
case  of  the  necessity  of  a  jump.  Alfred  and 
Ivy,   the  oldest,   were   instructed  to  jump. 

The  trip  was  smooth,  however,  and  a 
pleasant  thrill  to  Air.  Fisher,  who  had 
taken  a  dim  view  of  aviation — which  is 
cjuite  understandable. 

Previously  Had  Dim  View  of  Aviation 

Mr.  Fisher  is  taking-  his  brood — and  his 
books  and  other  immediate  effects — home 
to  England  for  good  now.  All  their  pos- 
sessions remaining  at  the  mission  have 
been  sold,  "for  they  might  not  be  there  if 
we  came  back,  anyway."  The  five  children 
are  his  greatest  care,  their  mother  having 
died  after  Faith  was  born. 

ATC  has  spared  no  effort  to  assist  in 
the  journey.  During  the  stay  of  the  party 
in  Calcutta  a  staff  car  was  assigned  for 
their  use  and  contacts  were  made  with 
authorities  who  might  be  of  help  in  ex- 
pediting passage  to  England  by  boat,  while 
arrangements  were  made  in  Bombay  to 
have  the  Fisher  plane  met  by  an  RAF 
chaplain,  ATC  officials  and  church  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Fishers  took  with  them  more  than 
one  tangible  evidence  of  American  grati- 
tude, among  them  the  shoes  worn  by  the 
children  on  the  trip.  Shoes  are  not  easily 
obtained  in  the  Yunnan  wilds,  and  Maj. 
Morris  Kaplan,  commanding  officer  of  an 
American  Medical  air  evacuation  unit  and 
one  of  tTie  Fishers'  close  American  friends, 
heard  that  some  were  needed  at  the  mis- 
sion. He  requested  the  children's  graduated 
foot  sizes,  had  five  pairs  of  shoes  made, 
and  dropped  them  the  next  time  he  flew 
over  the  lonely  settlement  which  had  been 
the  temporary  home  and  the  salvation  of 
so  many  of  his  thankful  countrymen. 


For  Quizzical  GJs 

By  CARL  HAROLD  OLSON,  S.T.D. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


1.  (a)  How  many  half-inch  squares  would  make  an  inch  square?  (b)  If 
you  had  a  hollow  cube,  the  inside  of  which  measured  an  inch  in  length, 
width  and  height,  how  many  half-inch  cubes  could  be  placed  in  it? 

2.  Ask  a  friend  what  figure  from  1  to  9  inclusive  he  thinks  he  makes  most 
poorly.  After  he  has  named  a  figure,  tell  him  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  he 
has  practice  making  that  figure.  Have  him  write  down  the  number  12345679 
and  ask  him  to  multiply  it  by  9  times  the  number  that  he  named.  For  example, 
if  he  said,  "I  make  the  figure  7  most  poorly,"  then  ask  him  to  multiply 
12345679  by  63.  He  will  find  the  result  very  interesting. 

3.  A  boy  paid  $1.25  for  a  ball  and  a  bat.  The  ball  cost  25  cents  more  than 
the  bat.  How  much  did  each  cost? 

4.  If  you  had  only  a  3-gallon  measure  and  a  5-gallon  measure,  could  you 
measure  out  exactly  4  gallons  of  water?  If  so,  how  would  you  do  it? 

5.  If  it  takes  1  minute  to  make  each  cut,  how  long  will  it  take  to  cut  a 
10-foot  pole  into  10  equal  pieces  ? 

6.  Place  eight  toothpicks  or  matches,  four  of  them  being  just  half  as  long 
as  the  other  four,  so  that  these  eight  pieces  will  form  three  equal  squares. 

7.  Where  would  you  build  a  house  to  give  each  window  a  southern 
exposure. 

8.  How  can  you  take  one  from  29  and  have  30  left? 

9.  What  speaks  every  language? 

10.  Take  two  letters  from  a  five  letter  word  and  have  one  left. 

11.  Wrhat  fable  has  no  legs? 

12.  Name  the  game  in  which  these  expressions  are  used:  (a)  Fore;  (b) 
slide;  (c)  break  (d)  service;  (e)  sweep:  (f)  checkmate;  (g)  double;  (h) 
tallyho;   (i)  fifteen  two;  (j)  first  down. 

(For  anszi'ers.  I  urn  to  page  57) 
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MADE  SIMPLE 


By  CHAPLAIN   HERMAN   C.  JOHNSON 


BT  is  said  that  England's  great  Puritan 
warrior,  Oliver  Cromwell,  used  to  lead 
his  men  into  battle  with  song.  As  they 
charged  the  enemy  there  rose  above  the 
thunder  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  clash  of 
swords  a  sound  of  ten  thousand  male  voices 
chanting  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  find  that  in  this  war,  too,  fighting  men 
like  to  sing.  The  hymn  book  is  the  chap- 
lain's most  useful  item  of  equipment  in  the 
field.  A  soldier  can  read  his  Bible  in  soli- 
tude. He  can  pray  in  the  mud  of  a  foxhole 
or  in  the  turret  of  a  tank  or  under  a  pup 
tent.  But  songs  are  a  strictly  collective 
form  of  worship ;  they  reach  their  effective- 
ness only  when  joined  by  half  a  dozen 
voices,  or  by  a  score,  or  a  hundred.  Con- 
sequently, when  it  is  possible  for  soldiers 
Ito  get  together  for  a  church  service,  what 
they  want  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
catch  up  on  their  singing. 

By  singing  I  do  not  mean  concert  cho- 
ruses. You  hardly  ever  come  across  a  pass- 
able soloist  in  these  GI  congregations. 
Even  those  few  who  are  willing  to  carry 
a  tune  accurately.  In  the  group  singing,  no 
musical  qualification  at  all  is  prerequisite 
to  participation.  Some  of  the  men  just 
rumble  along  in  a  low  register,  saying  the 
words.  But  the  amateur  spirit  is  unanimous. 
Jn  my  week-day  services  I  let  the  men  call 
out  their  own  selections ;  we  spend  half  or 


two-thirds  of  the  time  singing  one  hymn 
after  another  as  it  is  requested  from  the 
floor.  And  I  never  have  any  trouble  get- 
ting requests.  On  the  contrary,  they  come 
in  so  fast  that  I  usually  find  it  necessary 
to  limit  the  length  of  a  hymn  to  one  or  two 
stanzas  in  order  to  satisfy  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  tastes.  Invariably  I  have  to 
call  an  arbitrary  halt  to  the  song  service, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  time  allotted  to  prayer 
and  a  brief  message. 

The  familiar  hymns  are  the  favorites.  In 
fact,  a  soldier  congregation  will  not  wast£ 
time  on  a  new  or  untried  melody.  With  un- 
tiring loyalty,  night  after  night,  there  come 
the  calls  for  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,"  "I 
Love  to  Tell  the  Story,"  "Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers,"  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross," 
and  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus." 
Tust  a  handful  of  men  will  make  these 
classics  peal  and  reverberate.  But  when  I 
announced  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People, 
Come"  at  a  morning  service  the  Sunday 
before  Thanksgiving,  the  large  congrega- 
tion that  was  present  hardly  made  itself 
heard. 

This  is  because  the  soldiers  like  to  be 
reminded  of  home.  Group  singing  approxi- 
mates the  civilian  mode  of  worship  more 
nearly  than  responsive  readings  or  prayers 
or  sermons.  The  lonely  man  is  transported 
for  a  spell  back  to  the  church  of  his  boy- 
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hood.  Memories  awake.  He  feels  the  Sun- 
day School  around  him.  He  thinks  of  his 
wife  or  his  parents  standing  beside  him  in 
the  pew.  Moments  of  exhilaration  and  rev- 
erence that  he  has  felt  long  ago  flood  back 
into  his  consciousness.  And  while  these 
bring  a  certain  sadness,  they  are  sweet, 
purifying,  fraught  with  comfort. 

One  supreme  significance  of  hymn  sing- 
ing has  always  been  its  devotional  utility. 
And  I  am  sure  this  is  not  lost  on  the  man 
in  uniform.  Great,  magnificent  revelations 
come  to  our  young  warriors  in  the  strain 
of  battle.  They  find  God.  They  call  out  to 
him  in  their  extremity  and  learn  his  holi- 
ness, his  love.  They  see  themselves  in  the 
light  of  his  divine  glory  and  become 
ashamed  of  their  own  unworthiness.  In  the 
daze  of  this  new  knowledge  their  unac- 
customed lips  ache  for  words.  How  to 
express  it?  What  language,  what  high- 
ways of  the  mind,  will  liberate  this  eager 
and  expanding  reverence  that  presses  with- 
in them?  Singing  is  a  ready-made  mode  of 
self-expression.  Without  any  self-conscious- 
ness, without  sense  of  being  conspicuous  or 
overly  sentimental,  the  soldier  can  cry  aloud 
to  God  with  all  his  breath  "I  Need  Thee 
Every  Hour;"  "Amazing  Grace,  How 
Sweet  the  Sound ;"  "My  Jesus,  I  Love 
Thee." 

For,  as  you  know,  hymns  were  written 
by  and  for  people  in  just  this  predicament. 
Hymns  are  the  sifted  prayers  of  the  cen- 


turies, the  fairest  phrasings  of  the  wor- 
shipping tongue.  They  express  the  whole 
gamut  of  a  man's  curviture  to  God — rebel- 
lion, lonliness,  need,  repentance,  gratitude, 
trust,  consecration.  What  human  being  is 
there  in  whom  there  is  not  an  answering 
chord  to  John  Henry  Newman's  humble 
confession :  "The  night  is  dark  and  I  am 
far  from  home ;  Lead  Thou  me  on  .  .  ." 
Hymns  are  theology  made  simple ;  the  gos- 
pel message  condensed  into  aphorisms. 

I  wish  every  church-goer  back  home 
could  listen  in  on  some  of  the  sonorous 
choruses  I  have  heard  in  this  theater  of 
operations.  One  Sunday,  as  my  congrega- 
tion sat  on  a  grassy  slope,  in  one  of  those 
rare  glories  of  sunshine  that  occasionally 
visit  northern  Europe,  hundreds  of  voices 
blended  in  that  strong  masculine  paean, 
"Fairest  Lord  Jesus."  The  whole  valley 
murmured  with  the  sound,  and  the  distant 
woods  echoed  it.  "Ruler  of  all  nature," 
sang  the  men.  It  was  as  though,  through 
the  assembled  strength  and  devotion  of  all 
these  clean,  healthy  Americans,  Jesus  ac- 
tually was  there,  asserting  His  dominion 
over  men. 

No  one  that  wras  present  could  fail  to  be 
inspired.  It  was  worship.  It  was  God  claim- 
ing his  own.  Nothing  belongs  more  truly 
to  the  church  than  what  a  soldier  described 
in  a  recent  letter  to  me  as  "some  of  God's 
great  hymns  that  His  saints  have  written 
for  Him." 


/T  FRIEND  once  won  need  never  be  lost,  if  we  will  only  be  trusty  and  true  to 
ourselves.  Friends  may  part,  not  merely  in  body,  but  in  spirit  for  a  while.  In  the 
bustle  of  business  and  th©  accidents  of  life  they  may  lose  sight  of  each  other  for 
years,  and  more — they  begin  to  differ  in  their  success  in  life,  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  habits,  and  there  may  be  for  a  time,  coldness  and  estrangement  between 
them;  but  not  forever,  if  each  will  but  be  trusty  and  true.  For  then,  according  to  the 
beautiful  figure  of  the  poet,  they  will  be  like  two  ships  which  set  sail  at  morning 
from  the  same  port,  and  ere  nightfall  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  go  each  on  its 
own  course,  and  at  its  own  pace,  for  many  days,  through  many  storms  and  seas,  and 
yet  meet  again  and  find  themselves  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  haven,  when  the 
long  voyage  is  past. — Charles  Kingsley 


A     LETTER 

TO    HIS 

UNCLE  SAM 


BY 

PFC.    WALTER 

HOFFMANN 


Dear  Uncle  Sam: 
Back  home,  the  air  is  getting  warmer;  school  is  out;  the  kids  are  playing  ball 
on  the  streets.  I  can  see  it  all  clearly,  Uncle,  just  as  if  I  were  there.  I  really  had 
it  grand  back  there,  every  break  and  opportunity  a  fellow  could  have.  And  don't 
think  I  don't  appreciate  it.  You've  been  swell  to  me,  and  I'm  glad  I  can  do  what  I 
can  to  keep  our  land  free. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  I  want  to  call  to  your  mind  the  date  of  July  fourth.  I 
write  as  though  the  Fourth  of  July  were  just  another  day  on  the  calendar,  but  you 
know  it's  much,  much  more  than  that.  You  know  that  it  is  a  very  important  anni- 
versary in  your  life. 

Let's  go  back  to  that  day  in  1776  when  you  declared  your  independence  and  set 
out  into  the  world  alone.  You  were  just  like  a  small  town  boy  leaving  for  the  big 
city.  You  were  young,  inexperienced,  ambitious,  and  a  thorough  idealist.  You  wanted 
your  freedom  and  you  vigorously  denounced  tyranny.  You  had  a  very  little  voice 
in  world  affairs  then,  but  you  were  always  for  the  weak  and  small  because  you  were 
small  too. 

That  was  a  long  while  ago  and  now  you  are  on  the  top,  a  big  man,  strong  and 
powerful,  holding  the  destinies  of  many  peoples  in  your  hands.  I  hear  your  name 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Big  Three  and  also  of  the  Big  Four.  I  remind  you  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  because  I  want  you  to  follow  always  the  noble  ideals  that  you  set 
forth  in  your  Declaration  of  Independence.  Although  you  are  now  so  strong,  I 
don't  want  you  to  acquire  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  strong — greed,  tyranny 
and  imperialism.  Don't  start  playing  power  politics  as  other  big  nations  do.  Don't 
sacrifice  the  freedom  of  little  nations  for  so-called  realism.  Remember  the  small 
countries  and  the  millions  of  people  who  long  for  their  independence  as  you  once  did. 

You've  played  a  big  part  in  this  war  and  you  will  probably  play  a  bigger  part 
in  the  peace.  The  whole  wTorld  will  be  watching  you,  hoping  with  all  its  heart  that 
you  will  stick  to  your  former  principles  and  build  a  great  world  organization  based 
on  freedom  and  representation  for  all.  The  world  will  be  watching  to  see  whether 
you  seek  payment  and  territorial  gain  or  whether  you  will  remain  the  champion 
of  all  the  little  people.  No  matter  what  the  month  or  time  of  year,  I  ask  you,  dear 
Uncle,  to  remember  the  Fourth  of  July  and  what  it  means. 

— OXE  OF  YOUR  NEPHEWS  OVERSEAS 
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Students  in  motion  picture 
school  photograph  fellow  stu- 
dents on  the  march.  (U.  S. 
Army    Signal    Corps    photos) 


THE  church  people  of  America  are  bat- 
ting the  breeze  considerably  these  days 
on  a  timely  and  important  question.  They 
ask  one  another:  What  changes  will  come 
when  ten  million  or  more  service  men  and 
women  return  f  Hometown  knows  that  it 
has  changed  less  than  have  the  service 
people.  The  home  church  has  caught  only 
the  echoes  of  the  day-by-day  ministry  that 
a  chaplain  may  live  out,  in  toil  and  sweat, 
among  his  men.  It  is  significant  that 
churches  and  communities,  in  self-examina- 
tion, are  prepared  for  changes  in  spirit  and 
activities  and  for  a  new  leadership  that  the 
returning  service  men  will  bring. 

We  will  make  no  detailed  predictions 
about  the  flavor  and  coloring  of  the  post- 
war community,  which  those  of  you  in  the 
service  will  so  strongly  influence,  but  per- 
haps together  we  can  prepare  the  civilian 
churches  for  what  you  will  bring  home. 

A  million  of  you  have  already  returned 
to  hometowns  across  America.  Transfers 
and  furloughs  acquaint  us  with  many  other 
seasoned  veterans  who  have  not  yet  shucked 
the  uniform.  Alert  travelers  to  war  fronts 
help  us   fill   in   some   of   the  blank   spaces. 
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-duty  classes  are  being  held 
throughout  the  zvorld.  Textbooks 
are  furnished  through  the  USAFI 

The  question  you  can  help  the  back-home 
folks  answer  is :  What  do  yon  fellows  bring 
home?  Our  observations  back  in  America 
stack  up  something  like  this  : 

Skills  :  Service  men  may  be  more  close- 
ly in  tune  with  tomorrow's  civilian  life 
than  many  civilians  who  never  left  home, 
A  Navy  lieutenant,  writing  in  Advertising 
Age,  throws  this  beam  of  light  on  that  con- 
jecture : 

"All  our  men  out  here  are  operating 
instruments,  using  tools,  and  working  with 
ideas  that  are  going  to  revolutionize  peace- 
time life.  The  civilian  has  heard  of  them, 
but  thus  far  knows  little  of  these  things 
which  are  everyday  companions  of  our  men. 
The  civilian  'ohs'  and  'ahs'  at  the  word 
radar,  but  our  men  operate  the  equipment 
day  in  and  day  out.  That  advanced  skill  is 
a  tiny  example  of  the  advanced  thinking 
and  living  we're  going  through/1 

When  inducting  men  from  the  schools 
and  peacetime  jobs,  the  Army  found  that 
some  120  of  the  most  common  of  its  as-. 
signments  in  skilled  work  had  a  direct  tie 
to  44  types  of  civilian  work.   The  reverse 
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vould  now  be  true,  except  that  the  situa- 
ion  really  favors  the  military  man  who 
i:omes  back  to  his  hometown.  For  the  prog- 
ess  of  aviation,  electronics,  photography, 
md  much  else  used  in  war  and  later  in 
^eace  will  be  creating  new  jobs  and  more 
!)f  them  in  the  very  skills  the  Army  and 
Navy  advanced.  Radar,  as  one  illustration, 
>robably  has  an  important  future  in  rail 
nd  marine  transportation. 

Ability  to  Learn  :  Germany  and  Japan 
lanned  and  trained  for  many  years,  and 
re  kept  on  with  our  civilian  activities 
Germany  tried  out  its  theories  in  Spain 
nd  in  the  first  stages  of  the  European  war, 
nd  still  not  many  Americans  were  setting 
jut  to  learn  the  lore  of  warfare.  Fortu- 
nately, our  basic  schooling  here  in  the 
J.  S.  A.,  our  sports  and  hobbies,  our  free- 
dom to  "pry  into  things,"  had  all  equipped 
is  with  an  abilty  to  learn  fast — and  the  war 
iituation  gave  millions  an  immediate,  press- 
bg  incentive.  A  sluggish,  lazy  approach  to 
hat  crisis  would  have  been  costly  and  even 
atal  to  the  world's  freedom. 
»  The  sharpened  wits  and  enlarged  capacity 
o  learn  are  coming  home  with  the  fellows, 
^lso,  the  250,000  among  you  already  en- 
lolled  in  many  types  of  courses  and  studies 
hrough  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  are 
he  nucleus  of  "a  university  with  the  world 
or  its  campus."  In  one  recent  month, 
(0,000  new  applications  came  in  to  the  AFI 
headquarters  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Leani- 
ng is  fostered  by  correspondence  courses, 
n  which  a  man  may  study  alone  or  in 
lasses,  counseled  and  taught  with  the  aid 
f     new-styled     teaching     texts,     foreign- 

nguage  recording  and  other  modern  helps, 
n  the  demobilization  period,  the  AFI 
'raining  is  expected  to  grow  to  giant  size 
llmost  overnight.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  plans  for  taking  the  big  jump 
iack  into  civilian  life. 

,  Do  you  like  movies  as  a  means  for  learn- 
ing technical  work— or  adapting  theory  to 


practice?  The  folks  back  home  "oh"  and 
"ah"  about  this  feature  of  service,  as  well 
as  about  your  radar  skills.  Those  who  can 
teach  in  conjunction  with  the  visual  aids 
have  something  real  and  vital  to  bring 
home.  Likewise  the  men  who've  learned  the 
techniques  of  producing  training  films. 

Independence  and  Initiative:  "What's 
that,"  someone  says,  "the  man  constantly 
under  military  orders  is  going  to  bring  us 
something  that  not  too  many  civilians  pos- 
sess in  good  measure?"  It's  true,  if  I'm  a 
good  judge  of  returning  service  men,  past, 
present  and  future.  The  team  spirit  of  the 
American  fighting  forces  has  equipped  mil- 
lions of  men  to  take  responsibilities  when 
the  occasion  arises  and  to  be  prepared  for 
independent,  self-directed  effort.  How  the 
post-war  world  will  need  this  gift,  in 
church,  in  civic  and  in  commercial  affairs ! 

As  to  the  effect  on  your  livelihood,  a 
Leo  Cherne  survey  predicts  that  one-third 
of  returning  service  men  will  prefer  to  be 
in  business  or  in  farming  "on  their  own." 

The  employers  of  thousands  of  people, 
recognizing  this  preference  and  its  back- 
ground in  ability  to  think  and  do,  do  not 
propose  to  lose  the  services  of  good  men  by 
holding  on  to  old  ideas.  You  will  see  in- 
centive-wage ideas  and  forms  of  profit- 
sharing  definitely  on  the  gain,  as  job-hold- 
ing takes  on  more  the  style  and  spirit  of 
independent  business  operations.  That  is 
independent  business  operations. 

In  any  such  roundup  of  the  service  man's 
coming  adventure,  the  veterans  already 
home  would  be  sure  to  insist :  "Remind  the 
fellows  frankly  that  they  bring  home 
handicaps  as  well  as  advantages."  Their 
first  reaction  is  that  the  return  to  civilian 
life  is  not  easy — that  it  is  in  fact  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  when  the  civilian  adapted 
himself  to  Army  and  Navy  ways. 

You  will  be  welcomed  to  a  more  mature 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  when 
you   have    something  to    say,   we'll    listen! 


I  Heard  a  Soldier  Pray 

By  Capt.  Kenneth  E.  Camp 

The  day  had  been  hard  and  boresome, 
Not  a  moment  to  stop  and  rest, 
As  the  heavenly  artist  was  painting 
A  picture  so  rare  in  the  west. 

My  ozvn  heart  was  sad  and  heavy 
At  the  close  of  that  dreary  day, 
When  I  sazv  by  a  lighted  altar 
A  soldier  who  had  come  to  pray. 

He  stood  for  a-moment  in  silence, 
Then  kneeled  in  reverence  and  awe; 
It  must  have  been  a  sight  for  angels- — 
The  things  I  heard  and  sazv. 

As  he  prayed,  the  cross  seemed  to  glisten 
With  a  glow  never  zvitnessed  by  men, 
Till  the  soldier's  prayer  was  ended, 
And  he  said,  "Amen." 

He  tiptoed  out  of  the  chapel; 
My  cares  had  melted  azvay  ; 
J  had  learned  a  lesson  I  needed 
When  I  heard  that  soldier  pray. 

A  Prayer  for  Strength 

By  Pfc.  Ernest  W.  Mooney,  Jr. 

7  feel  the  surge  of  thund'rous  shells 
That   tzvist   with  fear  a  soldier 's%  face 

And  bring  to  his  soul  a  thousand  hells, 
liven  in  this  quiet  place. 

The  mark  of  others'  death  is  deep; 

Their  cries  can  many  rivers  ford, 
To  rise  within  me  in  my  sleep, 

And  then,  I  seek  again  my  Lord. 
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My  zvound  is  not  a  vicious  smear 
Along  my  lie  ad  or  trunk  or  leg — 

A  tiny  place  made  worse  by  fear — 
Erase  my  fear,  O  God,  I  beg! 

My  prayer  increases  with  my  dread 
In  battle,  where,  to  ease  the  price 

That  others  paid  who  now  are  dead, 
I  pray  for  faith,  O  precious  Christ! 

Speak  not  to  me  of  happy  times, 

Of  places  where  my  heart  woidd  lay — 

Not  zvhile  the  zvorld's  still  full  of  crimes, 
But  give  us  peace,  O  Lord,  I  pray! 

And  with  this  peace  that  comes,  I  knozv 
Til  not  forget  the  things  I've  seen; 

I'll  keep,  by  prayer,  my  thoughts  in  tow, 
And  dull  the  aching  of  their  sheen.. 

And  when  I  feel  secure  and  free, 
And  knozv1  the  battle's  done  for  sure, 

It's  then,  as  nozv,  my  prayer  11  not  be: 
"Make  me  safe,"  but  "Make  me  pure!" 

Life 

By  Robert  D.  Hall 

Oh  God  it's  great  to  be  alive — 

To  watch  men  live,  and  watch  men  strive. 

To  watch  men  work,  and  think  and  strain; 

To  see  men  stumble,  then  rise  again. 

To    zvateh    men    build    of    their    childhood 

dreams, 
To  venture  paths,  not  within  their  means- 
To  watch  men  give,  and  love  their  loved,, 
To  see  men  in  worship  to  the  One  above. 
To  see  men  humble  and  willing  to  thrive. 
Oh  God,  but  it's  great  to  be  alive. 


Number  7 
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Solution 

By  Sgt.  John  S.  Collins,  Jr. 

Is  there  a  Cod,  I  ashed  one  day. 

Who  watches  from  the  sky' 
)Who  sees  the  things  ive  mortals  do, 

Who  knows  the  where  and  why 
Of  everything  that's  ever  been  or, 

Better,  yet,  shall  he? 
And  can  He  see  from  where  He  sits 

The  spite  and  misery 
That  rule  this  world  which  once 

He  made  and  looked  upon  as  good? 
And  seeing   this  with   eyes  of  Jove 

And  heart   that  itndcrstood 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  mortal  man 

When,  as  a  man.  He  trod 
The  earth?  Can  He  view  it  all, 

Do  nothing,  and  he  God? 
i 
^The  anszi'er  came,  hut  not  in  words; 

It  zcas  a  thought,  na  more, 
Like  some  great  wave  that,  breaking, 

Leaves  an  echo  on  the  shore: 
\In  the  beginning  man  zi'as  made  in  peace. 
\     I  made  him  free. 
I  placed  no  bonds  upon  his  soul. 

He  was  at   liberty. 
He  chose  the  way  that  he  would  go. 

I  only  stood  close  by 
And  watched  him  as,  with  stammering  lips, 

He  first  began  to  lie. 
I  let  him  go  his  chosen  way, 
I     And  followed  through  the  land — 
l For,  now  and  then,  he'd  lose  his  way 

And  take  Ale  by  the  hand. 

But  always,  when  back  on  his  feet, 

He'd  take  his  hand  away 
And  try  to  walk  alone  again — 

It's  just  the  same  today. 
My  hand  is  ready  to  give  aid, 

If  only  you-  will  ask. 
I  haven 't  changed;  I'm  ready  still 

To  help  in  any  task. 
I  haven't  turned  My  eyes  azvay 

And  put  the  world  from  sight. 


I  didn't  cause  the  darkness; 

They  have  just  put  out  the  light. 
You  think  I  have  forgotten. 

Since  upon  this  earth  I  trod, 
I  haven't  turned  My  back  on  them. 

They've  turned  their  back  on  God! 

The  Chaplain 

By  Pvt.  Godfrey  N.  Gamel 

The  rain  came  pouring  down, 

In  fact  it  zvas  a  flood; 
Our  chaplain  bozved  his  head, 

He  was  standing  deep  in  mud. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  earnest  prayer,  his 
eyes  raised  heavenward, 

"O  Lord,  our  thanks  to  Thee 
For  blessings  and  a  guiding  hand; 

May  we  more  humble  be." 

Our  generals  wear  one  star  or  more, 

They're  known   the  world  around; 
Jo  Stalin  holds  a  most  high  rank, 

King  George?  He  wears  a  crown. 
Our  chaplain  also  has  two  bars, 

But  when  he  shakes  your  hand 
You  do  not  think  of  rank  or  crown, 

You  only  see  the  man. 

Whatever  problem  one  may  have, 

He  says,  "Come  share  with  me," 
Whatever  hour  of  night  or  day, 

He  prays  God's  will  to  be; 
There's   something    that    demands    respect, 

There's  music  in  his  smile, 
He  cheers  a  sick  or  worried  mind, 

He  helps  us  every  mile. 

A  final  word  of  gratefulness 

To  this  Parson,  Preacher,  Friend; 
His  zcords  of  truth  abide  zuith  me, 

And  will  until  the  end. 
You  can  search  the  wide  zvorld  over, 

But  never  will  you  find 
A  more  obliging  worker 

Or  servant   of   mankind. 


"Wi>Mupy 


James   L.    Kraft, 
at  his  office  desk 


I  REMEMBER  a  story  I  heard,  many 
years  ago,  of  a  gifted  horticulturist  who 
had  spent  his  life  developing  improved 
strains  of  many  plants  and  flowers.  By 
painstaking  effort  throughout  many  years, 
he  had  succeeded  in  developing  what  was 
thought  by  horticulturists  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  rose  in  the  world.  One  day  a 
friend,  looking  at  some  of  the  beautiful 
blooms,  turned  to  the  scientist  and  said,. 
'What  a  wonderful  rose  God  has  made!" 

The  scientist  replied,  "God  did  not  make 
this  rose.  God  and  I  made  it !" 

Here  in  this  story,  if  we  stop  to  study 
its  deeper  significance,  is  the  essence  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  "walking 
with  God."  Here  is  the  kind  of  partnership 
with  divine  aims  and  purposes  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  Christian  to  enjoy. 
For  as  Christ  came  to  give  salvation  as  a 
free  gift  to  all  who  would  believe  in  Him, 
so  too  He  came  to  make  us  sharers  with 
Him  in  a  way  of  life — and  participants  in 
His  power,  by  following  that  way  of  life. 
This  is  the  ultimate  dignity  and  wonder  of 
the  human  soul  that — imperfect  as  we  are, 
as  mistaken  as  we  can  be  in  our  limited 
grasp  of  the  truth — we  can  still,  by  God's 
grace,  become  partners  writh  Him  and 
achieve  success  far  beyond  human  capacity. 

Without  God,  nothing  is  possible.  With 
Him,    all    things    are    possible.    This    cl 
personal  communion  between  God  and  man 
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is  the  richest  gift  of  Christian  faith — and 
it  takes  only  an  act  of  will  on  our  part  to 
receive  the  gift  in  full.  How  surprising  it 
is  that  many  who  count  themselves  devout 
Christians  continue  to  work  without  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  direction  of  their 
daily  affairs.  They  are  either  unaware  of 
His  power  in  their  lives — or  unwilling  to 
accept  the  great  boon  of  partnership  with 
God.  Many  of  us,  busy  accumulating  goods, 
chattels,  money,  lay  by  grudgingly  a  small 
portion  of  our  wrealth  for  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  giving  it  as  a  gift,  if  you  please.  It 
is  no  gift  unto  the  Master  when  a  Christian 
gives  one-tenth  of  his  increase  unto  the 
Lord — for  it  was  written  down  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  that  one-tenth  of  all  that  a  man 
has,  one-tenth  of  all  of  his  increase  belongs 
to  the  Lord,  and  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
Until  a  Christian  accepts  this  fundamental 
basis  of  stewardship  of  material  properties, 
and  until  he  is  willing  to  accept  God's 
partnership,  he  cannot  become  successful 
in  the  Christian  sense. 

Destined   to    Be    Utter   Failure 

As  a  young  man,  trying  to  work  alone 
with  only  my  hands  and  brains  to  direct 
me,  after  many  bitter  disappointments,  I 
finally  came  to  the  conviction  that  I  was 
destined  to  be  an  utter  failure.  At  the 
moment  when  that  conviction  came  to  me. 
I  saw  things  clearly  for  the  first  time  in 
my  business  life.  I  turned  over  the  little 
business  which  I  then  had  to  God.  I  asked 
Him  to  help  me  make  it  a  success.  I  was 
ready  to  accept  His  help — and  no  help  of 
any  kind  can   be  given   to  a   person   who 
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A   man   who   has   made   a   signal   success 
in     business     leti    us     in     on     his     secret 


By  JAMES  L.  KRAFT 

President,   Kraft    Cheese    Co.;   Acting-president 
International    Council    of    Religious    Education 


closes  His  will  to  it.  Alone,  I  knew  I 
could  do  nothing.  I  had  failed.  Then  I  let 
God  take  the  directive.  From  that  moment 
on,  my  business  changed.  Nor  have  I  from 
that  moment  on  been  assailed  by  a  single 
doubt  as  to  its  success.  God  and  I,  together 
with  many  thousands  of  other  willing  hands 
and  brains,  have  built  our  business  which 
today  extends  around  the  world.  Without 
God,  not  even  the  first  step  could  have  been 
taken  toward  success.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  still  deeper  consecration  during  the 
process  of  building  our  business,  on  my 
part,  might  have  resulted  in  a  still  greater 
and  a  better  business.  To  work  successfully 
with  God,  we  must  work  diligently  to  know 
His  will  and  to  understand  His  purposes, 
at  all  times.  It  is  possible  to  know  His  will 
without  any  question  of  doubt  if  we  will  but 
read  His  word  and  seek  Him  in  prayer 
daily,  and  keep  our  mind  open  for  His 
divine  direction. 

That  spiritual  conviction  which  came  to 
me  that  God  must  be  a  working  partner  in 
any  successful  business  venture  wras  the 
deepest  and  most  personal  revelation  of  my 
life.  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  no  un- 
usual or  miraculous  thing,  however — for  I 
believe  it  is  repeated,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  times  unnum- 
bered, depending  upon  our  willingness  to 
receive  and  do  the  will  of  God.  I  believe  it 
is  so  with  every  man  or  woman  who  makes 
what  we  know  as  a  success  in  life,  and  with 
all  who  contribute  to  the  good   of  society. 

It  matters  not  what  the  business  may  be 
— whether  it  is  that  of  a  farmer,  an  in- 
dustrialist, a  scientist,  an  artist,  or  a  home- 


maker.  God  has  a  way  of  taking  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  WITH  Him  and  using 
them  powerfully  wherever  He  finds  them.  I 
know  a  missionary  who  was  for  many  years 
stationed  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in 
Burma.  His  career  seemed  undistinguished 
— often  he  thought  himself  quite  forgotten. 
He  encountered  obstacle  after  obstacle  in 
his  work.  He  thought  his  life  a  failure. 
Yet  he  stayed  close  to  God.  And  one  day 
God  used  him — and  used  him  with  a  power 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
the  missionary  refused,  by  an  act  of  his 
own  will,  to  become  a  partner  in  full  accord 
with  divine  will.  When  the  horror  of  the 
Burma  war  fell  upon  his  section  of  the 
land,  he  was  the  instrument  whereby  liter- 
ally thousands  of  lives  were  saved,  the 
leader  in  a  great  evacuation  which  he  con- 
ducted with  more  than  human  strength  and 
intelligence.  God  used  him  because  he  was 
willing  and  had  learned  to  know  God's  will. 

Penicillin   a   Gift   from   Cod,   too 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  life- 
saving  miracles  of  this  war — penicillin — is 
not  a  mere  discovery  of  science,  nor  yet  a 
free  gift  to  mankind,  but  a  true  result  of 
partnership  with  God  on  the  part  of  the 
men  responsible  for  its  development.  God 
gave  us  our  talents,  our  brains  and  out- 
hands — greatest  of  all,  He  gave  us  free 
will  wherewith  to  choose  our  paths  of 
destiny.  If,  by  an  act  of  that  free  will,  we 
accept  partnership  with  Him,  there  is  no 
limit  on  earth  to  what* we  may  accomplish. 
If  we  ignore  that  divine  help,  our  lives  are 
doomed  to  failure  and  disappointment. 

Among  the  businesses  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  where  partnership  with  God 
can  make  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success,  I  mentioned  that  of  making  a  home. 
The  rearing  of  children  is  the  first  business 
of  the  home— and  what  an  important  busi- 
ness it  is  we  cannot  even  estimate,  since  its 
products,  successful  fine  citizens,  are  be- 
yond price.   You  all  recall  Abraham   Lin- 
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coin's  beautiful  tribute  to  a  successful 
woman — "All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  mother !" 

Lincoln's  mother — and  the  mothers  of 
most  truly  great  men — have  been  in  partner- 
ship with  God.  They  knew  that  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  a  human  life 
is  the  greatest  responsibility  on  earth.  And 
they  knew  that,  without  divine  guidance, 
they  would  never  be  equal  to  giving  sound 
direction.  They  sought  God's  help  daily, 
and  God  gave  them  power  beyond  their 
own  strength.  I  am  convinced  that  today 
what  our  homes  need  is  not  so  much  child 
psychology,  regulated  play,  attention  to  all 
the  physical  details  of  child-care — though 
all  of  these  are  important — but  more  than 
those  we  need  a  true  partnership  with  God 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
If  our  homes  are  dwelling  places  of  the 
spirit — if  God  is  admitted  as  a  partner — we 
will  have  no  juvenile  delinquency,  no 
warped  and  wasted  adults.  The  greatest 
single  business  of  this  country  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  insure  that  our  citizens 
of  the  future  shall  learn  to  work  with  God. 
Without  Him  as  partner  in  the  negotiations, 
any  peace  plan  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
With  Him,  nations  and  men  can  live  and 
work  at  peace  with  one  another. 

In  my  business  life,  I  have  talked  with 
many  young  men  and  women  who  have 
come  to  me  deeply  discouraged  about  their 
chances  for  success.  One  will  say  to  me 
that  he  has  no  chance  to  succeed  because 
all  the  frontiers  in 'this  country  have  al- 
ready been  conquered.  Another  will  say  that 
everything  worth  doing  has  already  been 
done.  Another  says,  "There  is  no  room  at 
the  top  in  my  business  for  a  man  like  me !" 
The  excuses  for  failure  are  many.  But 
there  is  only  one  reason  for  failure — and 
that  is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  fails  has 
been  working  without  God. 

Any  young  person  who  for  any  reason 
whatsoever  refuses  partnership  with  God, 
seals  his  own  fate  and  writes  failure  after 


his   name   at   the   beginning   of  his   career. 

The  moment  a  man  or  woman  recognizes 
this  fact  and  accepts  their  God-given  right 
to  benefit  by  divine  wisdom  and  direction, 
their  life  takes  a  different  course. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  countless  people  that  the  real  difference 
between  failure  and  success  is  a"simple  act 
of  will.  How  many  Christians  there  are 
who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  blessed 
riches  of  our  faith.  All  power  and  wisdom 
and  greatness  are  ready  for  our  use  if  we 
will  but  take  them.  But  many  Christians 
enclose  themselves  in  a  tight  little  room  of 
their  own  making,  never  opening  the  doors 
and  windows  to  admit  the  light  which  is 
there  for  the  illumination  of  their  daily 
lives  and  tasks.  God  is  willing — and  eager 
— to  accept  His  children  as  partners — for 
only  thus  can  His  work  be  done.  But  far 
too  many  of  them  will  not  take  the  one  step 
necessary  to  insure  success — acceptance  of 
His  way  in  their  lives. 

On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  business  which  bears  my  name, 
my  associates  presented  me  with  a  plaque 
upon  which  is  hand-inscribed  a  verse  from 
the  Proverbs.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  all  my  possessions.  And  I  think 
too  that  it  might  well  serve  as  the  motto 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  work  with,  and 
thus  for,  God.  The  Proverb  reads,  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He 
shall  stand  before  Kings ;  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men." 

If  we  would  be  diligent  in  our  business — 
if  we  would  make  a  success  of  our  own 
lives — if  we  would  contribute  something 
toward  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  world — then  there  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  accomplish  all  those  things.  We  can 
become  partners  with  God,  and  with  His 
help,  we  can  achieve  true  success  in  our 
private  lives,  and,  along  with  Him,  share 
in  the  building  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth. 


(A    radio    address    over    "The    Southern    Baptist 
Hour/'  Atlanta-,  Ga.t  February  11,  1945.) 
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Editor's  Note:  In  our  January  (1945)  issue 
zee  ran  an  article  by  Chaplain  George  P.  Weiss 
under  the  title  "To  Be  or  Not  to  Be  Married?'' 
In  this  the  chaplain  averred  that — judging  by  his 
contacts  with  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  and 
also  moved  perhaps  to  his  conclusions  by  having 
seen  "too  many  victims  of  the  Brush  Off  Club" — 
single  men  were  the  most  contented  and  the  most 
efficient.  A  number  of  the  happily  married — or 
those  about  to  be —  promptly  bounced  back  at  the 
author.  Here  arc  a  few  of' the  attorneys  for  the 
defense   of  wartime   marriages : 


Happy  Though  Married 
By  Exsigx  Henry  A.  French 
•f  Perhaps  my  case  will  serve  to  give 
Chaplain  Weiss  a  new  faith  in  so-called 
war  marriages.  I  assume  that  the  chaplain 
is  married,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  remembers  that  sacred  moment  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  preacher  and  walked 
back  down  the  aisle  with  his  wife.  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  moments  I  became  an  en- 
tirely different  man.  Here  was  a  young- 
woman  who  had  just  told  me — and  the 
world — that  she  was  willing  to  share  all  of 
life  with  me,  regardless  of  what  it  might 
bring.  I  had  promised  the  same  thing,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  even  a  spark  of  life  left 
in  me  I  will  keep  that  promise. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  I  am 
lonely,  very  lonely.  But  that  loneliness  only 
tends  to  make  me  realize  more  and  more 
what  my  wife  means  to  me.  My  marriage 
has  also  given  me  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint  on  the  war,  the  importance  of 
winning  it,  and  the  necessity  to  help  create 


a  lasting  peace  for  future  generations. 
It  is  true  we  are  separated,  but  we  have 
an  unshakable  faith  in  each  other  that  no 
outsider  will  ever  be  able  to  destroy  and 
neither  of  us  will  impair.  An  enemy  shell 
may  one  day  take  me  out  of  this  life,  but 
until  then  I  will  be  living  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  the  finest  thing  the  world 
has  ever  offered  a  man :  a  happy  marriage ! 

By  Sgt.  Harold  T.  Gillham 

/  Since  I  have  been  married  for  about  six 
months  and  am  very  happy,  I  heartily  dis- 
agree with  Chaplain  Weiss'  conclusions.  It 
is  true  we  married  men  think  about  our 
wives  and  our  children  all  the  time,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we  aren't  both  contented  and 
efficient. 

If  the  chaplain  would  ask  his  men  who 
have  married  since  entering  the  armed 
forces,  he  would  find  that  most  of  them 
have  found  something  really  worth  fighting 
for. 

It  is  true  a  lot  of  girls  have  married  men 
for  their  allotment  checks,  but  I  believe 
they  are  a  small  number  compared  with  the 
girls  who  have  really  been  and  still  are  in 
love  with  their  husbands. 

By  Sgt.  Major  Glenn  C.  Emick 

/  I  thought  Chaplain  Weiss'  article 
brought  out  only  the  extreme  in  the  matter 
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of   hasty    marriages    because    of    the    war. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  author's 
statement  that  'True  romance  belongs  to 
more  normal  times/'  I  do  not  condone  fast 
romances  and  hasty  marriages,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  any  person  possessing  a  sound 
mind  and  normal  reasoning  can  readily  dis- 
cern between  the  real  thing  and  a  mere 
flirtation  or  casual  attraction. 

I  ask  myself  the  following  six  questions : 
(1)  What  would  be  my  mother's  unbiased  " 
opinion  of  this  girl  if  she  were  here?  (2) 
Is  she  the  one  I  would  be  proud  to  intro- 
duce to  anyone  as  my  wife?  (3)  Do  I  enjoy 
just  being  near  her,  and  am  I  lonely  without 
her?  (4)  Do  we  like  to  do  the  same  things, 
and  could  I  give  way  to  her  wishes  without 
regret?  (5)  Would  my  affection  for  her 
grow  stronger  as  the  years  passed?  (6) 
Have  I  known  her  long  enough  to  answer 
the  above  questions  truthfully? 

My  quest  for  the  woman  I  wish  to  marry 
and  settle  down  with  was  terminated  quite 
some  time  ago.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
young  lady  wished  to  complete  an  academic 
course  that  she  had  entered  upon  and  that 
we  were  in  the  early  stages  of  this  war,  we 
decided  to  hold  our  marriage  off.  It  has  now 
been  over  two  years  since  I  have  seen  her, 
because  I  have  been  overseas.  However, 
upon  termination  of  my  tour  of  duty,  it  is 
our  plan  to  marry.  Our  romance  has  con- 
tinued during  the  past  two  years  of  my  ab- 
sence, and  both  of  us  firmly  believe  that  it 
has  settled  us  more  in  our  decisions.  Now 
are  we  to  contend  that  true  romance  belongs 
only  to  more  normal  times  ? 

Chaplain  Weiss  also  described  a  "cycle," 
as  he  called  it,  which  left  one  party  or  per- 
haps both  parties  worrying,  whimpering  or 
outright  complaining  after  a  hasty  marriage. 
Also  he  states  that  the  soldier  is  distracted, 
disintegrated,  and  his  job  ineffectually  done. 
Is  there  any  plausible  reason  why  this 
"cycle"  is  applicable  only  to  a  hasty  mar- 
riage? There  are  many  cases  of  engage- 
ments   that   can    go   through    the    identical 


cycle  and  land  on  the  "rocks,"  leaving  the 
serviceman  in  a  distracted,  disintegrated 
state  of  mind  and  his  job  likewise  ineffectu- 
ally done. 

I  believe  a  serviceman  is  able  to  perform 
his  job  efficiently  and  conscientiously, 
whether  married  or  single,  if  he  is  able  to 
have  trust  and  confidence  in  that  woman  to 
whom  he  is  married  or  engaged. 

I  further  contend  that  if  each  man  gave 
the  same  conscientious  thought  during  war 
as  during  peace  in  analyzing  his  feelings 
toward  a  woman  with  whom  he  connects  the 
thought  of  marriage,  these  so-called  hasty 
marriages  would  not  occur  as  frequently  as 
they  do.  The  basis  of  unsettled  marriage, 
in  my  estimation,  is  not  altogether  the 
rapidity  of  which  they  are  performed  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  done  without  due 
thought  and  without  the  firm  faith  in  the 
other  party  which  has  always  been  required 
for  a  sound  and  happy  marriage. 

One  Man's  War  Marriage 

By  T/Sgt.  Gilbert  M.  Seat 

/  I  submit  the  following  in  rebuttal  to 
Chaplain  George  P.  Weiss'  article  "To  Be 
or  Not  to  Be  Married"  (January,  1945, 
The  Link)  : 

Chaplain,  you  speak  like  a  man  who  is 
either  single  or  came  by  his  marriage  the 
easy  way.  Are  you  sure  whereof  you  speak  ? 
Have  you  spoken  with  the  frontline  "dog- 
face"? Are  you  sure  a  single  man  is  the 
best  soldier?  And  so  you  really  think  stay- 
ing single  will  contribute  greatly  to  winning 
the  war? 

In  reading  your  article  I  got  along  fine 
until  I  reached  the  last  two  paragraphs. 
My  wife  is  what  you  might  call  a  "war 
bride,"  and  I  think  our  present  and  our 
future  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  our 
"abnormal"  embarkation  into  marriage. 
Regardless  of  how  painful  our  separation  is 
at  the  moment,  I  glory  in  the  beauty  of  it. 
We  have  learned  so  much  about  loving  that 
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we  would  never  have  known.  We  have 
ned  to  trust  without  doubt:  we  have 
established  a  faith  in  each  other's  loyalty 
that  will  endure  through  all  the  days  ahead 
when  we  are  together.  Certainly  these  are 
two  indispensable  items  in  a  happy  and 
lasting  marriage. 

We  have  come  by  our  marriage  the  hard 
way.  We  learned  to  love  in  spite  of  a  war ; 
we  accepted  the  hardships  of  living  condi- 
tions in  a  crowded  camp  district ;  we  made 
adjustments    as    they    were    necessary;    we 
did    without    all    the    comforts    of    normal 
times :  we  found  the  faith  to  believe  in  the 
day  that  we  would  have  all  the  luxuries  of 
normal  living ;  we  learned  to  be  man  and 
wife    under    conditions    that    are    generally 
frowned  upon  for  starting  a  marriage.  But 
Ito  us  has  come  a  wealth  of  life's  beauties 
•that    far    exceeds    that    of    single    persons. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  establish 
which    is    the    better    of    two    soldiers,    the 
single  or  the  married,  but  I  do  contest  the 
point  that   a   single  man   in   the   service   is 
more   content,   better   integrated   and  more 
efficient.    The   married   man    is   inclined   to 
think    in    terms    of    two — himself    and    his 
wife.    His    joys   are   somewhat   limited   be- 
cause he  desires  to  share  his  pleasures  writh 
I  the  woman  of  his  heart.  Yet  there  is  usu- 
ally a  dependability  in  a  married  man  that 
adds   to   all   that   he   is — his   character,   his 
morals,  and  in  most  cases  his  wisdoms.   I 
| would   say   the   married   man   enjoys   more 
1  contentment     because     he     has     begun     to 
realize  the   real   things   that  he  expects   of 
life,  the  kind  of  life  he  wants  to  live  and 
the  kind  of  man  he  hopes  to  be.  He  is  be- 
ginning  to   cease  the   hunt   for   momentary 
(things  and   is   seeking  the  real  and  lasting 
(elements  of  living.   Would  I   be  correct  to 
say  the  constant  memory  and  dreams  of  a 
good  wife  are  far  more  enduring  than  the 
short- run    enjoyments    that    quickly    fade? 
And  if  the  single  man  better  integrated 
than   the   married   man?    Is   he   broader   in 
i  his  concept  of  life?   I  think  not.   Generally 


'Say!  I  said  an  800  foot  jump.  Get  goin'.' 


speaking,  a  single  man  overlooks  many 
small  loyalties ;  he  is  not  tuned  to  the 
delicate  sense  of  living  that  helps  to  grow 
strong  character.  Too  often  he  has  not 
learned  to  have  faith  and  trust  in  the  in- 
visible part  of  life.  Marriage,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  guarantee  all  these  to 
a  man — but  it  helps. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  so  profoundly 
proud  of  the  success  of  my  own  marriage 
that   I  was  prompted  to  write  this   letter ! 

"Swear  Not  at  All" 

By  Pvt.  W.  E.  Spkadlix 

/  I  have  been  SHOCKED  many  times  in  the 
past  two  years  to  hear  that  word  "God- 
damn" used  to  such  a  great  extent. 

We  claim  to  be  at  war  to  preserve  Chris- 
tianity, among  other  things,  but  if  that's  the 
case,  we  must  be  leaving  our  Christianity  at 
home.  After  observing  men  in  five  camps 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  I 
find  a  very  small  percentage  who  do  not 
swear  in  the  most  vile  way. 

I  have  found  officers  to  be  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  enlisted  men.  The  ones  who  don't 
swear  and  tell  vulgar  jokes  to  their  classes 
are  far  in  the  minority. 
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We  read  of  episodes  in  theaters  of  action 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  nearly 
all  men  learn  to  pray  and  worship  God  Al- 
mighty there.  However  nearly  all  the  vet- 
erans that  I  have  heard  talk  seem  to  know 
no  other  prayer  than  "God — Damn." 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  breaking  of 
the  Third  Commandment.  If  we  hear  some- 
one use  bad  grammar  or  local  expressions 
such  as  "ain't,"  "them,  for  those,"  "Yourn 
and  you-all"  we  may  make  fun  or  say  they 
haven't  much  education.  Swearing  not  only 
marks  one  as  not  having  enough  education 
to  properly  express  himself,  but  also  marks 
him  as  a  non  believer,  and  without  respect 
for  our  God  and  Father  in  heaven  to  whom 
we're  praying  for  help  to  win  and  end  this 
miserable  war. 

Protestant  Rebuttal 

By  2nd  Lt.  John  M.  Peterson 

/  I  have  long  been  a  regular  reader  of 
The  Link  and  of  "Open  Forum."  In  the 
February  issue  I  read  with  great  interest 
"A  Catholic  Reader  Talks  Back"  on  the 
subject  of  "What's  Wrong  with  the 
Church."  It  struck  me  that  the  writer  has 
been  guilty  of  the  same  error  of  original 
premise  in  his  logic  that  he  criticizes  in 
others.  If  this  error  had  been  avoided  and 
his  method  of  attack  on  Protestantism  had 
not  been  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  real 
merit  of  his  criticisms  could  be  more  easily 
realized. 

The  writer  argues  that  "the  basic  tenent 
of  Protestantism,  namely  private  interpreta- 
tion .  .  .  assumes  that  the  truth  does  not 
It  within  the  grasp  of  the  Church.  .  .  ." 
Criticism  of  the  Church,  he  reasons,  is 
either  criticism  of  its  founder,  Christ,  or 
an  admission  that  the  denominations  do  not 
agree  on  what  constitutes  the  truth  or  on 
the  criteria  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  has  assumed 
a  certain  limited  meaning  of  "the  truth"  as 
his  premise.  "The  truth"  becomes  some  sort 


of  limited  object  completely  knowable  in 
all  its  ramifications  and  already  completely 
comprehended  and  closely  guarded  by  his 
own  church.  Thus,  he  places  Protestantism 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  believeing 
in  the  existence  of  an  absolute  eternal  truth 
but  insisting  that  every  denomination  has  a 
moral  right  to  its  own  separate  interpreta- 
tion. Thus,  they  admit  that  they  do  not 
have  the  truth  within  their  grasp. 

Rejecting  his  premise,  the  Protestant 
belief  in  private  interpretation  becomes  less 
embarrassing.  Truth,  absolute  and  eternal, 
is  certainly  too  vast  and  complex  to  be  com- 
pletely comprehended  and  possessed  by  an 
individual,  congregation,  denomination  or 
church  in  history.  The  experience  and  means 
for  discovering  all  truths  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  one  group  or  one  historic 
period.  Thus,  liberal  Protestants  do  not 
claim  full  possession  of  Truth  by  themselves 
or  their  denominations.  Each  person  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  seek  and  reveal 
truths  continually ;  but  even  when  most 
strongly  convinced  that  he  is  right,  he  will 
logically  argue  only  that  his  doctrines  cor- 
respond more  completely  to  the  Truth  than 
any  other  and  that  they  may  still  be  further 
modified. 

Realizing  that  "the  truth"  is  vast  and 
comprehensive,  our  catholic  writer  should 
not  be  too  puzzled  that  Protestants  recog- 
nize no  one  infallible  method  of  discovering 
the  complete  truth.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
commonly  recognized  criteria  for  truth 
among  them:  the  Bible  (and  all  sincerely 
scholarly  studies  of  the  Bible)  as  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God  as  found  in  prayer 
and  religious  experience,  and  the  will  of 
God  as  found  in  moral  conscience  and  in 
knowledge,  reasoning  and  personal  life  ex- 
perience. These  criteria  do  not  produce 
identical  beliefs  for  they  are  not  precise  as 
criteria  and  because  some  of  the  subject 
matter  handled  is  as  varied  as  personal 
experience. 

Likewise,  the  writer  should  not  be  sur- 
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prised  that  a  change  in  methods  of  present- 
ing truths  might  accompany  additional  reve- 
lations of  truth  in  new  situations.  Eternal 
unalterable  Truth  may  both  reveal  itself 
in  different  ways  and  may  be  taught  and 
presented   to   others   by   different   methods. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  apparently  un- 
derestimates the  common  bonds  of  Prot- 
estantism. Historically,  the  ideal  of  private 
interpretation  was  elevated  in  "protest"  to 
an  older  intrenched  ideal  of  "enforced 
unity" — the  practice  of  authoritarianism  in 
belief.  The  ideal  of  enforced  unity  arose 
soon  after  the  death  of  Christ;  similar  to 
today,  there  were  a  multitude  of  sects 
arguing  bitterly  among  themselves.  With 
the  help  of  a  converted  Roman  emperor, 
unity  ruthlessly  stamped  out.  Protestants 
had  the  common  bond  of  protesting  against 
this  entrenched  tyranny  of  theology.  How- 
ever, it  took  a  long  time  before  the  new 
Protestant  denominations  learned  tolerance 
of  each  other.  Their  bickering  and  com- 
petitive attitudes  even  today  is  the  cause 
for  many  comments   by   readers  of  Link. 

However,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  writer 
to  assert  that  the  only  bond  of  Protestant- 
ism is  its  disagreement  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  fact,  it  is  the  growing  realiza- 
tion among  Protestants  of  their  substantial 
agreement  on  the  essentials  of  Christ's 
teachings  and  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God  that  has  caused  frequent  discussion  of 
the  need  for  resolving  petty  differences  in 
creeds  and  for  seeking  greater  strength  in 
unity.  The  religious  extremists  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  largest  denominations  are 
finding  their  differences  in  beliefs  less  seri- 
ous. Often  differences  within  the  denomina- 
tion are  about  as  serious  as  those  between 
denominations.  Nevertheless,  without  match- 
ing the  Catholic  writer's  list  of  disagree- 
ments with  a  list  of  common  beliefs  I  be- 
lieve that  Link  readers  will  allow  me  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  are  substantial 
grounds  of  common  beliefs  among  Protes- 
tants. Link  itself  is  printed  for  Protestant 


"Since  all  the  fellas  zvent  overseas  me 
and  the  old  divan  ain't  zvorth  a  dime!" 


readers  upon  that  assumption.  I  wish  every 
reader  would  turn  to  the  title  page  of  this 
issue  now  and  look  at  the  list  of  sponsoring 
agencies  and  supporting  denominations. 
There  has  been  a  growing  practice  of  co- 
operation among  Protestant  denominations 
in  giving  emergency  relief,  in  furthering 
missionary  work,  in  conducting  Bible  study 
classes  in  public  schools,  in  holding  mass 
worship  services  in  jointly  protesting  fla- 
grant social  and  political  evils.  Even  close 
co-operation  between  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Hebrews  has  been  increasingly  success- 
ful. As  youth,  we  have  great  hopes  for 
furthering  this  co-operative  trend. 

The  Church  of  Tomorrow 

By  Pfc.  Merwyx  H.  Greexe 

/  The  Church  of  the  postwar  world  will 
be  more  Christ-centered  and  missionary- 
minded  when  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  service  return.  For  they  have  experi- 
enced the  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  have 
been  drawn  more  closely  to  God,  and  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  great 
commission,  "Go  ye  therefore  into  all  the 
world  .  .  ." 
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The  cream  of  America's  youth  is  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  nation— former  leaders 
in  church  camps,  Christ-centered  young 
people's  meetings,  and  conventions  of  the 
brotherhoods. 

These  Christian  young  men  and  women 
are  returning,  the  Lord  willing,  to  their 
homes,  and  will  resume  their  activities  in 
the  home  church.  Of  course,  church  activi- 
ties can't  be  up  to  standard  with  the  young 
people  fighting  in  lands  throughout  the 
world.  Prayer  hasn't  changed — those  at 
home  have  been  praying  earnestly  for  vic- 
tory and  peace,  and  for  the  return  of  their 
leaders  of  days  past  who  will  continue  liv- 
ing for  Christ  and  whose  lives  are  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  Christian  service. 

On  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill" 

By  Pvt.  W.  E.  Spradlin 

Y  I  was  certainly  outraged  by  an  article 
written  by  Chaplain  Albert  N.  Corpening 
and  printed  in  the  December  issue  of  The 
Link.  If  we  want  to  get  technical  about  it 
I  dare  say  we  could  justify  all  of  our  sins. 
That,  however,  was  the  trouble  with  the 
world  before  Christ  came.  Too  many  people 
were  finding  ways  to  dodge  the  divine  law 
as  given  by  Moses. 

It  is  one  thing  to  knowingly  sin  and  hope 
for  justification  and  forgiveness,  but  alto- 
gether something  else  to  try  to  misconstrue 
the  meanings  of  the  Bible  and  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Suppose  the  commandment  "thou  shalt 
not  kill"  does  mean  "thou  shalt  not  murder." 
Where's  the  difference?  I  don't  know  how 
to  classify  such  acts  in  theaters  of  war, 
but  I  do  know  how  they  would  be  classified 
in  case  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  seek  to  do  away  with  another  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  just  plain 
murder. 

Jesus  Christ  designated  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  as  one  of  the  greatest  command- 


ments. I  wonder  how  Chaplain  Corpening 
can  justify  the  fact  that  we  are  also  break- 
ing that  commandment?  We  wouldn't  kill 
our  neighbors  if  we  loved  them,  and  the 
war  wouldn't  have  been  necessary  if  we  had 
been  loving  them  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

Pans  Marines9  Peace  Plan 

By  Cpl.  Dwight  Schoeffler 

/  Every  month  since  one  of  our  chaplains 
plugged  your  magazine,  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  The  Link.  At  present  I  am  very 
interested,  as  are  all  Americans,  in  the 
peace.  Thus  I  viewed  with  concern  the  kind 
of  peace  plan  that  two  gentlemen  from  the 
Marine  Corps  proposed  in  your  March 
edition.  I'd  boil  their  whole  article  down  to 
one  word :  hedging !  Of  course  the  two 
treaties  they  outlined  affecting  Germany 
and  Japan  were  typical  enough — these  they 
could  have  gleaned  from  centuries  of  treaty- 
making.  The  part  that  took  any  ingenuity 
at  all — the  World  Organization,  a  thing 
which  has  never  been  successfully  plotted 
out — they  blithely  fumbled.  I  certainly  hope 
the  mill  grinds  finer  at  San  Francisco  in 
April ! 
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On  page  30  of  The  Link,  Volume  3, 
Number  5,  in  a  letter  from  Carl  B.  Har- 
rington, it  is  implied  that  the  United 
Christian  Youth  Movement  is  the  youth 
section  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Actually  the  United  Christian  Youth 
Movement  is  the  co-operative  youth  pro- 
gram and  activity  of  42  denominations,  30 
state  councils  of  Religious  Education  and 
14  national  interdenominational  agencies. 
It  is  the  most  inclusive  religious  program 
ever  attempted  by  the  Protestant  churches 
and  interdenominational  agencies  in 
North  America.  It  is  administered  by 
the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education. 


This  Is 


General   Sceretary,   Service   Men's   Christian    League 


? 


|UT  how  can  we  be  sure  that  this  'hell 
on  earth'  doesn't  happen  every  gen- 
eration?" wrote  the  president  of  a  unit  of 
the  SMCL.  He  had  experienced  war  in  all 
its  brutality,  and  as  he  was  contemplating 
the  activities  of  the  home  front  he  raised 
this  pertinent  question. 

While  this  is  being  written,  a  radio 
commentator  is  talking  about  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  It  is  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  a  peace  conference  like 
Versailles,  but  a  conference  to  set  up 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences.  The  actual  peace  con- 
ference will  come  later. 

Whether  the  plans  formulated  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  will  usher  in  a 
long  period  of  peace  will  depend  on  the 
principles  underlying  those  plans.  One  way 
cf  judging  the  value  of  the  conference  is 
to  measure  the  final  decisions  in  terms  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  There  needs  to  be 
a  recognition  of  the  selfishness  of  all  na- 
tions, including  our  own,  an  understanding 
that  peace  is  indivisible,  and  a  belief  that 
all  men  everywhere  must  live  in  freedom 
and  justice. 

Many  GIs  have  written  their  own  peace 
plans.  Some  of  these  have  been  printed  in 
The  Ltxk.  We  are  now  suggesting  that 
the  units  of  the  SMCL  plan  three  or  four 
sessions  to  discuss  the  San  Francisco  deci- 
sions. The  following  questions  are  not 
exhaustive,   but  they  could  form  the  basis 


of    several    good    discussions    or    debates : 

(1)  How  far  should  individual  moral 
standards  apply  to  nations?  And  how  many 
of  these  are  included  in  the  San  Francisco 
agreement  ? 

(2)  Are  Christian  principles  involved  in 
giving  self-government  to  dependent  peo- 
ple? And  are  these  principles  adhered  to  in 
the  world  organization? 

(3)  Should  the  world  organization  be 
given  enough  power  to  coerce  a  strong 
nation  like  the  United  States,  England, 
Russia,  China? 

(4)  What  rights  and  freedoms  within 
the  nations  are  the  business  of  international 
organization  ? 

(Note:  Reports  of  discussions  on  the 
world  organization  should  be  sent  to  The 
Lixk.) 


7<&  W<vUd  fa*  (Zfaat 


The  missionary  movement  is  no  longer 
a  casual  interest  to  many  service  men.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  in  every  five  Ameri- 
can service  men  or  women  in  certain  sec- 
tors has  made  contact  with  overseas  mis- 
sions.  A  marine  writes   from  the   Pacific  : 

"I  am  quite  taken  with  the  importance  of 
Christianity  in  the  South  Seas,  having 
spoken  with  many  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  out  here.   At  the  moment  I  am 

heading    for   and   after   the   battle   is 

over   hope   to   talk   with  the  people  about 
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our    common    faith    and    mutual    beliefs." 

Part  of  this  new-found  interest  in  mis- 
sions is  caused  by  direct  observation  of 
missionary  activity.  Chaplain  Richard  M. 
Graham  sends  us  the  following  report  of 
the  SMCL  unit  in  Central  Africa.  The 
officers  are :  president,  S/Sgt.  Clarence  A. 
Dykkouse ;  vice-president,  S/Sgt.  Harold 
Matzat;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Pfc. 
Helen  Rozzelle. 

"The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
of  the  1202d  AAF  Base  Unit,  Central 
African  Division,  ATC,  APO  606,  was 
organized  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  midweek 
prayer  meeting  on  the  base.  It  was  found 
that  the  prayer  meeting  did  not  afford 
enough  opportunity  for  a  free  discussion 
of  topics  of  interest  to  all  personnel. 

"The  League  has  grown  in  interest  and 
effectiveness  in  the  lives  of  the  military 
personnel  of  the  post.  Out  of  the  League 
has  come  , another  organization  which  is 
active  also :  this  is  a  Missionary  Study 
Class,  held  every  Friday  evening.  There 
have  been  transient  missionaries  to  speak 
to  this  organization  at  each  meeting  since 
its  inception." 

Chaplain  James  A.  Wood,  leader  of 
the  SMCL  unit  at  the  Abadan  Air  Base 
reports  the  following: 

"We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  find  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  field  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  they  have  shared  with  us 
their  numerous  experiences  and  have  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  problems  as  they  are  in 
the  mission  fields  today.  The  officers  are: 
president,  S/Sgt.  William  C.  Marsh;  vice- 
president,  T/Sgt.  Charles  V.  Amnions; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Sgt.  Howard  J. 
Miller/1 

A  missionary  project  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  SMCL  at  U.  S.  Naval  Base 
Hospital  No.  8.  The  complete  report  is 
given   by   Chaplain  James   B.   McGaffin: 

"The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
has  been  operating  at  this  base  since  April, 


1944,  though  on  the  arrival  of  the  present 
chaplain  in  late  April  the  organization  was 
in  an  experimental  stage.  In  June,  1944, 
organization  was  effected  and  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  election  of  officers  every 
four  months. 

"The  third  group  of  officers  are  now  in 
charge.  From  a  beginning  of  about  12 
members,  the  organization  has  expanded 
to  an  average  attendance  of  about  25  each 
week.  The  group  meets  on  Tuesday  nights. 
The  complete  unit  operates  almost  without 
the  aid  of  the  chaplain,  all  due  to  the  fine 
leadership  of  the  men.  The  personnel 
changes  often,  so  that  many  more  men 
than  the  figures  show  have  had  contact 
with  the  group. 

"This  League  unit  is  now  planning  to 
adopt  a  missionary  project.  The  executive 
committee  felt  that  a  project  was  necessary 
for  the  progress,  growth  and  inspiration  of 
the  league." 

Letters  are  coming  in  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  from  serv- 
ice men  and  women  requesting  additional 
information  about  missionary  opportunities. 
The  Link  is  pleased  to  recommend  that 
GIs  write  to  the  S.  V.  M.  for  information. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  from  letters  already 
received : 

"I-  have  done  volunteer  missionary  work 
in  Samoa  and  in  the  Ellice  Islands  in  my 
spare  time.  I  speak  Samoan  and  believe 
that  God  has  called  me  for  work  there  after 
the  war,  inasmuch  as  my  time  spent  work- 
ing with  the  people  was  the  happiest  in  my 
life. 

"I've  been  in  the  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  recently 
have  felt  the  need  for  missionaries  in  the 
postwar  world.  I  pray  each  clay  for  the 
ending  of  this  terrible  war  so  some  of  the 
suffering  of  the  world   will  end  and  a  re- 
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construction  program  can  be  undertaken.  I 
pray  that  many  more  young  people  will  feel 
the  same  call  that  I  do. 

"I  have  served  in  Africa,  Italy  and 
France  and  know  what  a  tremendous  task 
it  will  be  to  rebuild  those  countries.  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  feel  I  must  be  a  part  of 
it.  I  wish  to  prepare  myself,  the  Lord 
willing,  for  mission  or  social  service  work 
in  Europe." 

Chaplain    Richard    C.    Heintz    is    the 

sponsor  for  the  Christian  League  of  Suffolk 
Field,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y.  The 
unit  is  new,  and  though  at  this  writing 
officers  have  not  yet  been  elected,  it  meets 
every  Thursday  evening. 

A  soldier  whose  identity  is  not  revealed 
handed  Chaplain  Heintz  a  letter.  The  letter 
contained  thirty  questions  which  the  soldier 


wanted  the  chaplain  to  answer.  In  the  be- 
lief that  other  service  men  have  similar 
questions,  and  that  formulating  answers 
to  the  questions  will  stimulate  discussion  in 
League  meetings,  we  are  herewith  printing 
ten  of  the  thirty : 

(1)  "Is  faith  in  God  anything  more  than 
the  product  of  a  trained  imagination,  which 
offers  an  excuse  to  my  mind  for  miseries 
I  bring  on  myself?  Is  faith  simply  the 
comfort  of  saying,  'It  is  God's  will/  when 
suffering  comes?" 

(2)  "Exactly  where  has  prayer  done  any 
good?" 

(3)  "Why  doesn't  God  protect  true  be- 
lievers in  wartime  from  death  ?  Why  should 
men  fighting  for  Christianity  be  killed?" 

(4)  "What  of  the  prayers  of  parents 
whose  sons  are  killed?" 

(5)  "Are  we  using  God  as  a  screen  for 
the  things  we  don't  understand?" 

(6)  "Can  men  live  good,  clean  lives  by 


Chaplain  Wm.  P.  Smith  with  officers  of  the  League  unit  of  the  2nd  Signal  Serz>.  Bn.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  (Left  to  right)  T/5  Evelyn  Stillbcrg,  pianist;  Pfc.  Mary  Lindscy.  vice-pres.;  Pfc. 
T.   McCullaugh,   sccy.-trcas. ;  Pfc.   Anna   Faulkner,   pros.;    T   5    Bessie   Hicks,   chaplain's  assistant 
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living  only  by  their  own  man-made  laws?" 

(7)  "How  does  a  man  know  he  has  a 
soul,  anyway?" 

(8)  "Why  should  my  children  be  brought 
up  in  the  church?  Just  because  my  wife  is 
a  strong  believer,  or  because  people  would 
talk  if  the  children  never  saw  the  inside 
of  a  church?" 

(9)  "Is  the,  church  the  only  work  of 
God?  Are  all  other  things  the  work  of 
physical  man,  such  as  clothing,  housing, 
feeding  and  educating  himself?  (Man  had 
to  do  all  these  things,  and  he  has  done  it 
well.  Or  has  he?)" 

(10)  "Is  the  church,  with  its  divisions, 
its  mass  confusion,  its  inconsistency,  a  true 
witness  of  God?  Has  not  its  falseness  and 
weakness  appeared  as  it  cried  'Peace'  in 
time  of  peace,  almost  to  the  point  of  its  own 
suicide,  and  now  cries  just  as  loudly  for 
'death  to  the  opposition' ?" 

7<%  T>*  It  *76c*  Way 

It  is  always  interesting  to  discover  how 
League  units  operate.  The  program  reports 
this  month  come  from  an  amphibious  train- 
ing base,  an  infantry  replacement  center, 
and  a  U.  S.  Naval  air  station. 

First,  we  call  SMCL  President  Roy  Lee 
Williams,  Jr.,  Y  2/c,  front  and  center  to 
give  the  following  report: 

"The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
of  the  Amphibious  Training  Base,  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  was  organized  after  much 
prayer  and  consideration  by  the  chaplains 
and  enlisted  men  who  were  interested  in 
establishing  the  best  program  possible  for 
the  genuine  fellowship  of  Christian  men  on 
this  base.  Gospel  services  were  being  held 
two  to  three  evenings  a  week,  and  once  a 
week  there  was  a  Chaplain's  Bible  Hour, 
but  the  real  fellowship  of  all  Protestant 
men  was  being  neglected.  The  SMCL  hand- 
book was  handed  to  one  of  the  chaplains 
one  day,  and  the  solution  to  the  search  was 
discovered. 


"On  January  15,  1945,  the  first  meeting 
was  held  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain 
Eldin  L.  Bennett.  There  were  14  men 
present,  and  the  organization  was  accepted 
by  all  as  being  the  best  means  of  entering 
into  greater  service. 

"It  was  decided  that  there  would  be  two 
meetings  a  week,  on  Monday  and  Friday 
evenings  at  1900.  Chaplain  Eldin  L.  Bennett 
meets  with  the  group  on  Monday  night 
and  Chaplain  Harold  A.  Colenbrander 
on  Friday  night.  Their  suggestions  and 
helps  have  been  most  invaluable  toward 
getting  the  program  going.  SMCL  officers 
have  been  elected  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  better  service  on  this  base. 

"Some  of  the  developments  we  con- 
template are:  (a)  organizing  a  base  church 
choir;  (b)  creating  interest  in  the  services 
held  on  the  base  and  trying  to  encourage 
the  men  to  attend  the  church  of  their  faith 
in  Coronado  and  San  Diego;  (c)  contact- 
ing the  home  church  of  each  man,  encourag- 
ing the  pastors  and  families  by  assuring 
them  of  the  continued  service  for  Christ 
that  the  men  are  giving  while  they  are  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  urging  the  church 
to  keep  close  contact  with  the  men ;  (d) 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  men." 

The  other  officers  of  this  League  unit 
are:  Jack  L.  Carnell,  S  1/c.  vice-president, 
and  James  E.  Todd,  Jr.,  Sk  3/c,  secretary. 

Second,  Chaplain  Lloyd  O.  Barker 
registers  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  Unit  of  the  90th  IRT  Regiment, 
Camp  Hood,  Texas,  with  these  officers : 
president,  Pvt.  John  Bailey,  Jr. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Pvt.  Durward  Dady ;  secretary,  Pvt. 
Henry  Starr,  and  social  chairman,  Pvt. 
Elmer  Crosby. 

Pvt.  Elmer  Crosby  wrote  the  following 
report : 

"Our  SMCL  unit  was  organized  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  already  signs  of  suc- 
cess have  been  seen.  At  our  first  meeting 
there  were  only  11  present,  but  all  became 
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charter  members  and  really  have  the  SMCL 
spirit.  We  have  now  elected  our  officers 
and  each  one  is  striving  to  do  his  most  for 
the  unit. 

"Of  course,  we  are  having  difficulties. 
The  men  in  our  regiment  are  here  for 
only  17  weeks  at  the  most  and  then  are 
shipped  out  as  replacements  to  other  or- 
ganizations. This  means  we  have  a  constant 
change  of  men,  so  we  plan  to  elect  officers 
'every  ten  weeks. 

"Our  meetings  are  held  each  week  on 
Wednesday  evenings  and  consist  of  a  reli- 
gious motion  picture,  a  song  service,  special 
music,  devotional  by  one  of  the  members, 
Bible  study,  and  a  fellowship  period  with 
•  refreshments.  A  special  installation  cere- 
jmony  is  planned  at  which  each  member 
(will  light  a  candle  and  give  his  personal 
testimony. 

"Members  of  our  League  unit  take  part 
in  round-table  discussions  and  in  other 
programs  of  our  Sunday  school  or  Bible 
study  period  on  Sunday  mornings.  It  is  felt 
that  each  of  us  will  benefit  by  the  organiz- 
ing of  this  unit." 

Chaplain  Ezra  L.  Allen  is  giving  splen- 
did leadership  to  an  informal  League  unit 


at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  St.  Simons 
Island,  Ga.  Many  chaplains  will  find  his 
experience  helpful  because  the  men  with 
him  carry  on  a  League  unit  even  though  it 
is  inadvisable  to  organize  and  elect  officers. 
We  believe  that,  that  is  a  good  pattern  to 
use  elsewhere  in  the  Navy.  Here  is  his 
report : 

"The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
was  initiated  on  this  station  by  Chaplain 
D.  C.  Crummey  in  the  summer  of  1943, 
and  I  have  continued  the  program  since 
my  arrival  here  in  May,  1944. 

"Because  of  the  rapid  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel at  this  station  we  have  found  it 
advisable  not  to  organize  and  elect  officers. 
Meetings,  rather  informal  in  nature,  are 
held  every  Wednesday  evening.  We  usually 
begin  with  the  singing  of  hymns  and  songs 
which  are  chosen  by  the  men,  then  the  man 
who  has  previously  volunteered  to  lead  the 
discussion  takes  charge  of  the  remainder  of 
the  program.  Usually  the  members  read  the 
various  Bible  references  and  voice  their 
individual  interpretations  of  them.  Lively 
discussions  generally  follow  on  some  topic 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  re- 
source material.   The  chaplain  always  con- 


Xhapldin   Elmer   E.    Wehking   and   20    members   of   the   SMCL    at    an    ATC    Base    Unit    in    It  h 
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eludes  the  meeting  with  the  benediction. 
"We  receive  100  copies  of  The  Link 
from  you  every  month,  and  we  make  good 
use  of  them.  We  use  the  Topic  Talks  at 
the  League  meetings,  and  also  distribute 
the  Links  to  the  congregations  at  Sunday 
divine  services." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  talk  about  Christ- 
mas when  you  read  this  column  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  but  two  reports  of  Christmas, 
1944,  are  worth  repeating.  The  first  one  is 
from  Sgt.  Floyd  C.  Strass,  secretary  of 
the  SMCL  of  the  33rd  General  Hospital: 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
our  League  unit  sponsored  a  Christmas 
party  for  Italian  children  at  a  Waldensian 
church  in  a  near-by  city  on  Christmas  Day. 
When  we  made  a  call  for  candy  and  other 
things  suitable  for  such  a  party,  the  re- 
sponse from  the  hospital  personnel  and 
patients  was  surprising  (the  chaplain 
thought  for  a  time  the  influx  of  such  mate- 
rial, which  was  stored  in  his  office,  would 
force  him  out!). 

"We  discussed  our  plan  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  hospital  and  they  followed 
our  example,  obtaining  as  much  or  more 
material  which  they  distributed  to  another 
town. 

"Some  300  children  .were  loaded  down 
with  presents  at  our  party,  which  was 
deemed  quite  a  success,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  distributing  gifts  to  children 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  had  much 
for  Christmas  in  this  war-torn  land,  and  in 
the  considerable  interest  aroused  in  our 
own  organization  for  the  project. 

"In  addition,  the  League  unit  made  a 
money  donation  to  the  church  to  assist  it 
in  getting  hack  on  its  feet  after  the  ravages 
of  war,  which  sum  will  be  supplemented  by 
other  donations  if  that  Protestant  congrega- 
tion shows  a  disposition  to  revive  its  wor- 
ship   in   the   church    building.    We   are   in- 


formed that  some  progress  has  been  made 
along  that  line." 

Pfc.    Claude    O.    McFerron,    secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  SMCL  unit  at  the  51st 
Evacuation     Hospital,     writes     about     hi 
League  unit  and  its  activities  last  Christ 
mas. 

"As  we  read  each  month  of  other  units, 
we  decided  to  write  about  our  SMCL  group 
in  France.  Chaplain  Godfrey  told  a  small 
group  of  us  about  the  SMCL  on  one  Sun- 
day night  in  North  Africa.  As  there  was 
a  desire  for  a  mid-week  service,  a  com- 
mittee of  four  was  appointed  to  find  out 
more  about  the  League  and  to  report  the 
next  week. 

"In  two  weeks  the  League  unit  was  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers :  presi- 
dent, T/4  Paul  Wood;  vice-president,  T/4 
Lowell  Northen;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Pfc.  Claude  O.  McFerron. 

"A  few  weeks  later  we  arrived  in  Italy, 
where  the  unit  was  divided.  Three  months 
later  we  arrived  in  France  and  the  SMCL 
started  again  with  enlisted  men,  nurses 
and  patients.  Besides  the  regular  meeting, 
the  League  has  an  excellent  choir  which 
sings  a  special  number  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

"But  the  great  event  was  to  plan  Christ- 
mas for  150  French  children  of  the  local 
Protestant  church.  A  short  while  before 
Christmas,  Chaplain  Godfrey  presented  this 
idea  to  the  SMCL.  The  unit  voted  that  each 
member  should  save  from  his  rations  one 
stick  of  gum  and  a  candy  bar  each  day 
until  Christmas. 

"The  day  before  Christmas  150  packages 
were  delivered  to  the  local  church,  and 
everyone  was  so  impressed  that  the  chap- 
lain and  his  assistant,  T/5  William  Rey- 
nolds were  asked  to  pass  them  out  to  each 
child.  On  Christmas  Day  these  150  French 
boys  and  girls  enjoyed  their  first  Christ- 
mas in  three  years.  From  all  reports  they 
were  a  happy  and  thankful  bunch  of  kids." 

Good  work,  SMCL! 
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Hozv  are  the  activities  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  carried  on?  __ 

The  general  activities  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  carried  on  through  several  so- 
cieties or  boards  which,  in  their  organiza- 
tion, are  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical 
control.  A  general  convention,  called  the 
Internation  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ,  consisting  of  members  of  churches, 
meets   annually.   Its   powers   are   advisory. 


What  is  the  earliest  hymn  book  in  ex- 
istence? 

Undoubtedly  the  earliest  hymn  book  in 
continual  use  for  upward  of  3,000  years  is 
the  Book  of  Psalms. 


When  was  the  American  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  established? 

In  1607,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  cele- 
brated the  Holy  Communion  on  May  21  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hames  River  in  Virginia. 
However,  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  American  Colonies  were  con- 
ducted much  earlier  by  chaplains  serving 
with  various  fleets. 


What  is  the  smallest  separate  Christian 
sect  in  the   United  States? 

The  Primitive  Friends,  who,  according  to 
the  1936  census  of  religious  bodies,  number 
Jonly  14  members. 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
swearing  on  the  Bible? 

This  custom  was  introduced  by  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  still  maintained  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Some  courts  require  that 
the  Bible  be  literally  kissed  before  one  gives 
testimony. 

What  is  "Advent ism"? 

The  word  "Adventism"  designated  belief 
in  the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
refers  specifically  to  the  teachings  which 
grew  out  of  the  preaching  of  William 
Miller,  a  Baptist  minister  born  in  1782.  At 
least  five  sects  in  America  can  be  described 
as  Adventist. 

••• 

Do  most  Protestant  churches  practice 
infant  baptism? 

Yes.  In  most  communions  the  child  is 
baptized  in  infancy  and  regarded  by  this  act 
as  already  in  principle  a  member  of  the 
visible  church.  The  Baptists  and  Disciples 
of  Christ,  however,  believe  that  baptism 
should  be  deferred  until  it  can  be  associated 
with  a  conscious  profession  of  faith. 
••• 

What  is  the  religious  significance  of  the 
so-called  Maltese  Cross? 

The  Maltese  Cross  was  the  insigne  of 
the  military  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  aided 
the  Crusaders  on  their  travels  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  society  was  ultimately  driven  out 
of  Rhodes  by  the  Saracens,  finally  finding 
refuge  on  the  Island  of  Malta.  The  eight 
points  of  the  Maltese  Cross  are  said  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  eight  Beatitudes. 
••• 

What  are  the  conditions  for  reception 
into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church? 

For  those  who  have  not  been  baptized  in 
infancy,  reception  into  the  church  is  by 
baptism,  and  by  acceptance  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  For  those  who  have  been  baptized, 
reception  is  by  confirmation  by  the  bishop, 
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after  instruction  in  the  history,  worship  and 
doctrine  of  the  church.  Participation  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  church,  limited 
to  those  who  have  been  confirmed,  though 
the  custom  is  now  very  general  of  regard- 
ing all  baptized  persons  as  virtually  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and,  as  such,  permitted 
to  partake. 


Was  freedom  of  religion  demanded  in  the 
Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John  in 
1215? 

Yes ;  the  first  article  in  the  charter  dealt 
with  freedom  of  the  church,  granting  to  it 
those  liberties  and  rights  which  it  possessed 
previous  to  their  usurpation  by  the  king. 


What  is  the  ratio  of  church  members  in 
the  United  States  according  to  sex? 

According  to  the  1936  Census  of  Reli- 
gious Bodies,  there  were,  on  the  average, 
five  women  to  each  four  men.  The  ratio 
was  almost  the  same  for  rural  and  urban 
churches,  but  differed  decidedly  among 
denominations,  24  of  which  had  more  men 
than  women  members. 


What  is  the  Augsburg  Confession  ? 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  prepared  for 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  is  the  chief 
statement  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  was  signed  by  Melanchthon  and  endorsed 
by  Martin  Luther. 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  Congregational 
Churches? 

Congregational  Churches  were  first  or- 
ganized in  England  in  the  16th  century, 
in  revolt  against  State  control  of  religious 
worship,  in  the  demand  for  personal  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  in  an  effort  to  repro- 
duce New  Testament  simplicity  and  de- 
mocracy. 


What  was  the  origin  of  the  Mcnnonitc 
Church? 

The  Mennonites  were  a  Christian  sect  or- 
ganized by  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Mantz, 
George  Blaurock  and  others,  in  1525,  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland  and  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Swiss  Brethren.  The  first  per- 
manent Mennonite  settlement  in  America 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1683 ;  and  the 
first  church  was  built  in  Germantown.  The 
Mennonites  refuse  to  take  oaths,  and  some 
branches,  except  in  connection  with  school 
management,  object  to  filling  state  or  civic 
offices. 


What  is  the  Christian  population  of 
India? 

The  1941  census  reveals  approximately 
9,75(f,000  Christians,  two-thirds  of  this 
number  being  in  South  India.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  3,000,000  since 
1931. 


What  has  been  the  extent  of  church 
damage  in  London  during  the  war? 

The  London  Missionary  Society  lists 
damage  to  churches  as  follows :  Church  of 
England,  163  destroyed,  1,389  damaged; 
Baptist  and  Congregational,  each  more  than 
800  lost  or  damaged;  Methodist,  1,316  de- 
stroyed or  damaged;  Church  of  Scotland, 
9  destroyed,  170  damaged;  Roman  Catholic, 
234  lost  or  damaged. 


What  are  the  catacombs  in  Rome? 

These  are  underground  passages  and 
chambers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
used  by  the  early  Christians  for  conceal- 
ment and  also  for  worship  and  burial.  The 
name  is  also  held  applicable  to  the  Baths 
of  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria  and  to  the  sub- 
terranean crypts  of  exactly  the  same  de- 
scriptions at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusi  and 
elsewhere. 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Compiler  and  author  of  "Prayers 
for  Men  in  Service,"  "Wartime 
Prayers  for  Those  at  Home/' 
"Prayers  for  Women  Who  Serve." 


FOR    FORGIVENESS 

•  LORD,  !  AM  NOT  WORTHY  to  come  to  Thee. 
I  am  unclean  with  many  sins  and  hateful  in 
my  own  eyes.  I  have  followed  my  own  evil 
courses  and  scorned  Thy  teaching  and  Thy  way. 
Yet  I  dare  to  come  to  Thee  because  nothing 
which  I  have  done  can  destroy  Thy  mercy, 
patience  and  love  for  me.  Even  my  darkest 
sin  has  not  driven  Thee  away.  Thou  art  still 
my  Father  and  my  Friend.  Accept  my  sorrow. 
Accept  my  resolution  to  amend  my  life.  Forgive 
me;  heal  me;  change  me;  make  me  over.  I 
surrender  myself  to  Thee.  Give  me  strength. 
Without  Thee  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  wayward 
and  wrong.  With  Thee  I  can  yet  become  a  full- 
grown  man  a  doer  of  Thy  will,  a  worthy  son  of 
Thine.  Bless  me  and  give  me  peace.  Lift  me  up 
and  send  me  on  my  way  with  hope  and  joy. 
Amen. 

A   DAILY   PRAYER 

•  COD  OF  THE  DAY,  be  with  us  as  we  work, 
and  strengthen  us; 

Cod  of  the  night,  watch  over  us  as  we  sleep, 
and   refresh   us; 

Cod  of  the  world,  make  us  servants  of  Thee 
in   all   our  tasks; 

Cod  of  heaven,  make  us  sharers  with  Thee  in 
all  Thy  joys.  Amen. 

FOR  LIVINC  OUR  PRAYER 

•  ETERNAL  COD.  who  art  infinite  Love  and 
Mercy,  Truth  and  Peace,  visit  us  with  Thy  quick- 
ening Spirit,  and  turn  our  hearts  towards  Thee. 
Grant  that  we  may  pray  and  live  as  Thy  sons 
and  daughters  and  grow  strong  and  rich  in  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  Thee.  Give  us  more 
faith,  more  zeal,  more  effort,  more  love,  that 
we  may  carry  out  Thy  holy  will  on  earth.  Lead 
us  to  seek  the  lost,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  com- 
fort the  sorrowing,  to  heal  the  broken,  to  free 
the  enslaved.  Teach  us  at  all  times  to  work  with 
Christ  in  building  Thy  Kingdom  here  and  now, 
that  the  earth  and  all  who  dwell  therein  may 
know  Thy  saving  peace.  Amen. 


GENEROSITY 

•  FATHER,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thine  infinite 
love  is  freely  given  to  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike.  If  Thou  shouldst  measure  out  Thy  love 
according  to  our  merits  and  deserving,  how  little 
would  our  portions  be.  Bestow  on  us  the  spirit 
of  Thy  generosity,  that  we  may  never  judge  our 
neighbors  or  temper  our  good  will  to  them,  but 
may,  like  Christ,  forgive  them  seventy  times 
seven  and  lay  down  our  very  lives  to  serve  them 
by  our  love.  Amen. 

IN    HIS   NAME 

•  COD,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  my  Father, 
who  seekest  me  in  mercy  and  love  by  Thy  Son, 
Jesus,  my  Saviour.  I  rejoice  that  He  brings  Thee 
to  me  and  leads  me  to  Thee.  May  I  accept  His 
promises  of  Thy  goodness  to  me.  May  I  know 
that  no  sin  of  mine  is  so  great  that  Thou  wilt 
not  forgive  it  by  the  merits  of  His  Cross,  and 
no  need  of  mine  is  so  small  that  Thou  wilt  not 
answer  it  in  His  holy  Name.  Fill  me  with  Christ- 
like confidence  as  I  approach  Thee,  and  grant 
me  blessing  and  peace  from  Thy  heart.  Amen. 

FOR   JOY 

•  ALL-MERCIFUL  FATHER,  who  in  the  gospel 
of  Thy  beloved  Son  hast  given  to  us  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  grant  that  we,  turning  away  from 
our  sins  and  following  Him,  may  receive  from 
Him  the  abundant  life  and  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding;  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  VICTOR'S  CROWN 

•  FATHER  ETERNAL,  who  hast  given  unto  lis 
the  glorious  example  of  obedient  love  in  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  grant  that  we,  being  released  from 
the  bondage  of  our  pride  by  His  perfect  offering 
of  Himself,  may  serve  Thee  all  our  days  with 
courage,  humility,  and  constancy,  even  unto 
death,  and  may  receive  from  Thee  the  victor's 
crown  of  never-ending  life  in  Thy  heavenly 
Kingdom.   Amen. 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week): 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  BOOBY  TRAPS! 

By  Rcde&U  Ca&acvi  Jtmtne/i 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Just  how  serious  is  sexual  immorality  in  its  effect  upon  individuals? 

(Acts  15:20;  I  Corinthians  6:9,  13,  18-20;  Galatians  5:19-21) 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  warnings  of  Jesus  concerning  illegal  sexual 
contacts!  (Matthew  5:28;  15:19,  20) 

3.  What  reasons  can  you  give  against  the  use  of  strong  drink? 

(I  Corinthians  6:10;  Ephesians  5:18;  Romans  13:12,  13) 

4.  How  serious  is  an  individuals  use  of  profanity?  (Exodus  20:7) 

5.  What  is  the  real  meaning  and  significance  of  all  sins?  (Isaiah  59:2) 


•  Resource  materials: 

HAVE  you  ever  come  upon  a  booby  trap  ? 
Did  you  get  it,  or  did  it  get.  you?  Have 
you  known  some  sins,  nicely  glossed  over 
and  quite  innocent  in  appearance,  that  have 
injured  you  or  others  about  you? 

The  booby  traps  of  World  War  II  have 
given  us  some  positive  proofs  that  serious 
injury  or  even  death  may  result  from  things 
that  appear  to  be  quite  harmless.  We  can 
hardly  afford  to  miss  the  abundant  remind- 
ers that  sin,  in  various  forms,  is  much  like 
these  booby  traps.  It  may  be  elaborately 
gilded  but  still  very  damaging. 

What  are  some  of  these  booby  traps  that 
you  and  I  face  in  our  daily  living  in  the 
moral  realm?  As  you  search  for  them  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  two  things  about 
them :  they  will  be  attractive,  or  even  en- 
ticing, and  represented  as  useful. 

Well,  one  of  the  first  will  be  sexual 
immorality.  You  are  living  amid  unsettled 
and  unnatural  conditions.  Sex  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  your  thinking.  It  is  in 
the  minds  of  other  men  about  you,  and  it  is 
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on  their  lips;  you  hear  about  it  wherever 
you  turn.  When  you  leave  camp  limits  you 
are  surprised  to  discover  how  easy  it  is  to 
find  a  girl  of  low  morals  who  will  sabotage 
the  resistance  you  have  prided  yourself  on 
building  against  such  an  evil  hour.  She  may 
bear  down  upon  you  under  full  sail  with 
her  eyes  speaking  things  she  must  never  let 
an  MP  hear.  And  you  will  be  uncomfortably 
close  to  a  booby  trap  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  shiny  gadget  that  you  may 
later  wish  to  pick  up  on  some  bomb-scarred 
field  of  battle. 

As  Old  as  Human  History 

Watch  yourself,  soldier !  This  booby  trap 
is  as  old  as  human  history.  An  old  writer 
had  her  number  long  ago :  "Lust  not  after 
her  beauty  in  thine  heart;  neither  let  her 
take  thee  with  her  eyelids"  (Proverbs 
6:25).  What  a  weapon !  But  it  is  sometimes 
more  effective  for  her  than  your  carbine 
or   Ml   rifle  when  you  try  to  take  a  city. 

And  some  fellow  who  can  summon  cour- 
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age  to  heave  a  grenade  into  a  machine  gun 
nest  will  wilt  under  those  eyelids  and  sur- 
render shamefully ! 

Watch  out,  mate!  Her  caresses  can  sear 
you  and  blight  your  conscience  and  blast 
your  best  aspirations,  long  after  the  con- 
tact has  become  only  a  tormenting  memory 
or  perhaps  the  cause  of  infirmities  that  are 
slower  to  heal  than  shrapnel  wounds. 
There  are  inner  scars  of  memory  that  no 
prophylaxis  can  guard  you  against. 

What   Jesus   Said   About    It 

You  know,  of  course,  that  your  ability 
to  defy  this  temptation  is  not  determined 
in  the  moment  of  that  chance  meeting.  If 
you  are  wise,  you  have  been  building  up 
your  reserves  against  such  a  meeting,  pre- 
paring yourself  for  victory.  For  your 
fortress  is  within  you — "in  thine  heart"  as 
that  old  writer  phrased  it  so  wisely.  That 
was  what  Jesus  tried  so  hard  to  make  us 
understand  when  He  declared  that  a  man 
who  looks  with  adulterous  thoughts  upon 
a  woman  has  already  become  guilty  of 
adultery  with  her  in  his  heart  (Matthew 
5:28). 

That  must  have  seemed  strange  to  His 
Jewish  hearers  who  had  classed  adultery  as 
one  of  the  three  cardinal  sins,  with  murder 
and  blasphemy.  If  it  seems  strange  to  you, 
remember  that  no  man  commits  the  actual 
act  of  adultery  or  rape  until  he  has  so 
steeped  his  mind  in  the  thought  of  it  that 
he  has  made  himself  ready  for  the  outward 
act.  And  if  he  stops  just  short  of  the  actual 
commission  of  the  crime,  he  has  managed 
to  clutter  up  his  mind  with  festered  vile- 
ness  that  is  likely  to  show  itself  and  shame 
him  and  betray  him  in  some  future  moment. 

It's  a  booby  trap !  Give  it  a  wide  berth ! 
If  not  for  your  own  sake,  then  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  your  mother  or  sister  or  wife 
or  sweetheart,  for  they  think  you  are  above 
that! 

Another  glittering  booby  trap,  that  some 
of  you  have  been  insisting  is  quite  harmless, 


is  the  temptation  to  have  a  little  drink  with 
the  fellows.  Some  of  you  never  have  done 
it  and  perhaps  you  have  been  ridiculed. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  told  that  the  water- 
is  bad  and  you  should  drink  some  beer  or 
wine.  When  I  wore  a  uniform  into  France, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  Germany  in 
World  War  I,  I  learned  how  to  stretch  my 
canteen  of  chemically  treated  water  and 
wouldn't  have  thanked  anybody  for  shoving 
a  glass  of  wine  or  a  ration  of  beer  under 
my  nose. 

Some  of  us  in  those  days  found  we  didn't 
have  to  drink  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  miserable  and  dangerous  life  we  faced. 

You  men  will  face  a  brighter  and  a  better 
tomorrow,  with  perfected  radar  and  tele- 
vision and  something  much  better  than  fluo- 
rescent lighting,  if  you  come  back  to  it 
without  being  enslaved  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

Why    It's    More    Dangerous    Today 

And  let  nobody  say  that  we  who  think 
this  way  have  gone  back  to  the  gaslight 
era.  If  it  were  the  gaslight  era  it  wouldn't 
matter  quite  so  much.  In  that  era  a  man 
could  drink  himself  groggy  and  be  helped 
into  a  top-buggy  and  the  old  nag  would  cart 
him  off  to  his  own  doorstep.  But  it  doesn't 
work  quite  that  way  now  when  the  happy 
gentleman  insists  he  is  able  to  bring  his 
Cadillac  to  a  stop  at  his  own  home,  through 
several  miles  of  traffic  lights  and  oncoming 
cars. 

And  some  of  us  like  to  feel  that  the  man 
who  takes  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of 
materials  aloft  on  a  bombing  mission,  with 
a  crew  of  men  depending  on  the  clearness 
of  his  thinking  and  the  coolness  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  decisions  and  his  deeds,  hasn't 
just  climbed  down  from  a  bar  to  get  his 
briefing  instructions  and  take  off  for  his 
rendezvous  with  death  or  life. 

Recently  a  soldier  wrote  me  that  alco- 
holism was  not  a  serious  thing,  and  I  in- 
vited him  to  find  a  reputable  physician,  in 
the  service  or  out  of  it,  who  would  put  that 
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statement  in  writing  over  his  signature! 
Medical  science  has  kept  pace  with  the 
B-29's,  and  there  have  been  impartial  tests 
to  determine  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  human  body  and  the  nervous  system. 
When  these  scientific  tests  do  not  agree 
with  the  highly  colored  advertisements  of 
the  liquor  industry — and  they  don't — it  is 
hardly  a  bright  idea  for  someone  to  accuse 
us    of    harking    back    to    the    gaslight    era. 

Left   the  Caslight   Era   Behind 

You  see,  even  the  brewers  and  the  dis- 
tillers have  left  the  gaslight  era  behind  and 
have  made  saloons  fashionable  bars  with 
fluorescent  lighting ;  the  prostitutes  have 
become  "hostesses"  who  chat  cozily  with 
the  confirmed  drunkards  and  with  the 
young  chap  who  is  having  his  first  drink. 

The  "nice"  women  do  not  need  to  slink 
around  to  a  side  entrance  of  a  bum's  para- 
dise but  can  walk  jauntily  into  the  front 
entrance  of  "The  Gilded  Peacock"  or  "The 
Green  Slipper"  where  the  soft  lights  play 
about  the  shelves  of  rum  and  rye,  sherry 
and  champagne. 

It's  a  booby  trap,  I  tell  you.  It  may  not 
have  gone  off  in  your  face  yet,  but  it  has 
wrecked  countless  lives.  You  will  be  wise 
if  you   pull   out  while   the  going   is   good ! 

They  may  tell  you,  for  instance,  that 
wine  is  not  strong  enough  to  harm  you. 
They  will  tell  you  quite  solemnly  that  you 
should  drink  it  instead  of  the  water  that 
is  not  too  good.  But  the  water,  when  the 
medics  have  treated  it,  will  be  much  better 
for  you  than  the  wine.  You  will  do  well  to 
read  and  reread  and  ponder  a  very  old 
verdict  concerning  wine  and  the  things  that 
naturally  follow  it:  "Wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong   drink   is   raging"    (Proverbs   20:1). 

This    man    was    no    fool.    lie    had    been 


around  and  he  had  kept  his  eyes  open.  He 
had  seen  strong  men  submit  themselves  to 
the  shackles  that  strong  drink  snaps  upon 
its  victims. 

Many  a  man  has  found  a  booby  trap  in 
a  pair  of  dice.  There  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  the  chance  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  all  too  often  a  man 
who  rolls  those  bones  finds  he  has  got 
nothing  for  something.  And  when  you  have 
got  nowhere  you  find  you  have  a  bad  taste 
in  your  mouth  and  your  fingers  are  itching 
to  get  something  fast  without  putting  money 
on  the  counter  to  pay  for  it.  And  that  itch 
can    get    you    into    all    kinds    of    trouble. 

For  some  of  you  men,  swearing  is  a 
booby  trap.  Yes,  I  know,  "everybody  is 
doing  it."  It  makes  you  feel  big.  It  may  help 
to  compensate  some  hidden  feeling  of  fear 
or  inferiority.  It  may  raise  you  in  the 
estimation  of  some  vile-mouthed  fellow  if 
you  can  wrap,  your  tongue  about  the  great- 
est and  the  holiest  words  that  human  speech  ! 
has  ever  framed  and  then  spew  them  out, 
mixed  with  vulgar  and  vile  words  that 
you  would  slap  your  son  for  using!  And 
men  call  that  manly !  What  a  smoke-screen 
some  fellows  can  throw  up  with  their 
Utterances  to  try  to  prove  how  big  and  bold 
they  are ! 

Since  when  has  it  been  manly  to  take  the 
name  of  God  and  wrap  it  in  filth?  Since 
when  has  it  been  a  proof  of  strength  or 
greatness  to  take  on  the  vocabulary  of  a 
gutter  snipe? 

I  remember  a  terrible  word  that  I  hope 
you  will  always  respect:  "Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain, 
for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  His  name  in  vain"  (Exodus 
20:7). 

I    wouldn't   play   with   that  booby   trap ! 


^ELF  MASTERY  IS:  Seeing  wealth  without  coveting  it,  seeing  happiness  without 
envying  the  happy,  seeing  rejoicing  without  sneering  at  the  joyful,  seeing  honor  without 
being    cynical,    being    insulted    without    retaliating,    being    ignored    without    worrying. 


^OfUc  lalkl 


G>y  Robert  CaA^pcui  Jllatn&i 


FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

AMERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  PEACE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hon*  far  can  zve  apply  the  principle  of  brotherhood  among  nations? 

(Genesis   13:8;  Acts  17:24-26;  James  2:15,   16;   I  Peter  3:8,   12) 

2.  Do  you  agree,  or  not,  that  our  best  interests  as  a  nation  arc  inseparable 
from  the  best  interests  of  other  nations ?  (Romans  15:1;  II  Corinthians  8:13,  14) 

3.  Is  if  really  good  economics  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  in  our  dealings  with 

nations?  (Matthew   7:12;    Luke   6:31) 

4.  How  effective  do  you  think  Christianity  will  be  in   bringing   the  nations 
together?  (Psalms  22:27;  33:12-15;  Matthew  24:14) 

5.  Hozv  far  can  we  allozv  the  "royal  law"  to  underlie  international  law? 

(James  2:8;  Matthew  7:12;   19:19;  22:39;  Galatians  5:14) 


•  Resource  materials: 

1TOT  long  ago  Life  magazine  carried  a 
If  very  discerning  article,  Americas  World 
Purpose,  by  Professor  William  Ernest 
Hocking  of  Harvard  University.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  we  shall  need  a  foreign  policy 
which  takes  full  account  of  ideals  and  facts. 
We  must  work  for  the  sort  of  world  we 
prefer.  We  should  have  goals  for  our  world 
and  have  them  now,  before  victory  has  been 
achieved. 

Professor  Hocking  maintains  that  we  did 
not  entirely  fail  at  Versailles.  Only  five  of 
the  famous  Fourteen  Points  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  were  put  into  the  Treaty,  but  "a 
great  experiment  in  international  collabora- 
tion went  forward,  in  part  an  American 
project."  Whatever  its  apparent  failure,  it 
has  given  concreteness  to  the  problem  of 
an  international  structure.  The  League's 
failures  and  its  successes — for  it  had  them 
— deserve  to  be  studied.  For  one  significant 
thing,  the  average  treatment  of  dependent 
nations  was  improved  because  of  the  man- 
date system,  and  he  feels  it  will  not  revert 
to  what  it  was  before  World  War  I. 


He  makes  a  point  which  we  should  re- 
member, that  the  League's  hidden  weakness 
was  that  it  lacked  public  opinion,  and  that 
lack  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
lacked  time.  This  is  indeed  an  important 
matter,  for,  as  he  points  out,  even  our 
Supreme  Court  here  in  America  had  to  have 
time  in  order  to  build  the  prestige  it  needed 
in  its  deliberations  where  one  state  was 
arrayed  against  another. 

Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  how  grossly 
the  League  was  sinned  against.  Japan,  as 
Professor  Hocking  points  out,  deliberately 
timed  her  blow  at  Manchuria  in  1931  so  as 
to  get  ahead  of  the  League's  definite  pro- 
gram of  financial  and  educational  help  for 
China.  Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  how 
nearly  the  League  achieved  success  in  the 
Far  East.  We  ought  to  remember  that  it 
was  because  of  great  odds  against  it  that 
it  failed,  and  the  wreckage  was  tremendous 
and  rapid  after  Japan  pulled  out  of  the 
League  and  Italy  pounced  upon  little  Ethi- 
opia. 

Foreign  policy,  as  this  gifted  writer  re- 
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minds  us,  is  wrapped  up  with  the  increasing 
dependence  of  one  country  upon  others,  for 
we  inevitably  must  fall  back  upon  other 
nations  for  goods  and  ideas  and  services. 
This  is  as  natural  as  the  trend  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  world  where  our  mutual  depend- 
ence grows  greater  as  distances  shrink 
and  neighborhoods  widen. 

Collision  or  Co-operation? 

We  have  been  familiar  enough  with  the 
overflow  of  peoples  as  they  have  migrated 
to  other  lands,  but  Professor  Hocking 
points  out  that  the  last  two  centuries  have 
seen  "the  overflow  of  a  system"  more  than 
merely  a  migration  of  men,  and  the  result- 
ing building  of  empires  has  quite  naturally 
resulted  in  wars. 

Are  we  ever  to  avoid  this?  What  can 
we  do  to  prevent  the  clash  of  competitive 
interests  ?  He  points  out  that  we  must  learn 
that  self-interest  must  not  be  entirely  com- 
petitive, and  he  uses  a  striking  illustration 
to  clinch  his  point.  Billiard  balls  collide, 
but  waves  of  water  interpenetrate  when  they 
meet.  So  our  self-interest  should  interpene- 
trate with  the  self-interest  of  other  nations, 
and  not  collide  as  billiard  balls. 

John  Hay's  Open  Door  Policy  in  China 
is  a  telling  illustration.  This  prevented  the 
dismemberment  of  China  in  the  face  of 
British,  Dutch  and  French  imperialism,  but 
it  also  benefited  these  rival  powers  and 
helped  China  and  ourselves. 

If  we  can  use  this  principle  of  devised 
agreement  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
also  in  the  field  of  international  law  it  will 
be  of  vast  help  in  our  world  situation. 
Each  nation  should  shape  its  economic 
policies  so  that  they  will  be  helpful  mutu- 
ally. It  is  of  great  importance  to  world 
peace  that  we  seek  a  just  economic  distri- 
bution of  goods.  And  a  sentence  which  may 
well  be  quoted  is  this :  "The  explosive 
factor  in  history  is  not  suffering;  it  is  in- 
difference to  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
nonsuffering." 


Revolutions  have  always  sprung  from 
such  seed.  And  the  harvests  have  always 
been  terrible  enough  to  point  us  to  the 
error  of  our  ways. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  good 
business,  not  mere  altruism,  to  promote  in- 
dustry in  regions  which  need  industrial 
development  in  order  to  find  their  own 
economic  balance. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
one  of  the  finest  addresses  that  I  have  heard 
in  recent  years.  It  was  delivered  by  the 
Negro  president  of  a  great  educational 
institution  located  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Telling  of  the  deplorably  and  even  shame- 
fully low  standards  of  living  in  our  own 
South,  where  great  numbers  of  Negroes 
and  impoverished  whites  have  an  average 
income  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  per 
year  per  family,  he  declared  that  our 
America  would  do  well  to  put  federal  funds 
into  the  states  where  these  conditions  exist, 
just  as  we  send  American  capital  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  commendable  effort  to  build 
up  our  own  markets  for  the  good  of  our 
own  people. 

Lifting  Living  Standards 

This  would  be  only  an  extension  of  the 
same  principle  that.  Henry  Ford  employed, 
for  instance,  when  he  astonished  the  world 
by  voluntarily  paying  much  higher  wages 
to  his  employees  some,  years  ago.  Only  a 
man  who  has  money  in  his  pocket  can  be  a 
customer.  Only  customers  gorge  production 
lines  and  lift  living  standards  to  a  point 
where  their  own  pockets  can  stand  even 
greater  expenditures. 

When  we  apply  this  same  simple  prin- 
ciple to  nations,  we  realize  that  we  sell 
automobiles  and  sewing  machines  and  elec- 
tric refrigerators  and  radios  where  we  buy 
coffee  and  spices  and  rubber  and  silk  and 
tin. 

What  does  not  seem  so  easy  for  our  com- 
placent minds  to  understand  is  that  we 
shall  not  wreck  our  national  economy  if  we 
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help  the  producers  of  rubber  to  set  up 
factories  to  turn  their  raw  material  into 
marketable  products  which,  even  if  sold  in 
some  of  our  markets  and  in  competition 
with  some  of  our  own  products,  would  so 
lift  the  living-  standards  in  rubber-producing 
countries  that  they  would  buy  other  prod- 
ucts of  ours  and  in  larger  quantities.  And 
if  we  help  the  producers  of  coffee  or  tin 
to  build  factories  to  make  breakfast  foods 
of  their  wheat  or  their  rice,  thus  making 
them  richer,  we  shall  find  them  buying 
other  products  from  us. 

In  Tomorrow's  World 

To  return  again  to  Professor  Hocking, 
he  makes  a  striking  point  that  it  will  be 
of  incalculable  help  to  the  postwar  world 
if  we  can  help  to  improve  the  agricultural 
situation  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 
Nearly  807^  of  the  800,000,000  people  in 
China  and  India  live  on  the  land.  In  China, 
'before  the  war,  the  average  income  per 
iperson  was  about  20  cents  per  day,  and  in 
(India  it  was  about  5  cents  per  day. 

Russia,  as  he  further  points  out,  has 
reduced  her  agricultural  population  from 
85%  in  1917  to  687r  in  1939,  thus  freeing 
'multitudes  of  people  to  run  machines  and 
jdo  other  work.  He  states  emphatically 
ithat  Russia  could  not  have  been  in  the  war 
today  except  for  this  revolutionary  change 
in  her  economy. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  field  of 
jinternational  law,  it  is  made  clear  that  we 
shall  need  to  put  forth  great  efforts  to 
jbring  international  law  to  a  place  where 
sovereign  nations  will  respect  its  dictates. 
1  Here  are  two  solid  sentences  that  deserve 
jour  consideration :  "Law  has  to  grow  tough 
jwith  time  and  application.  It  needs  this 
far  more  than  it  needs  force."  And  he  re- 
ttninds  us  that  the  habit  of  referring  to  law 
Imakes  an  unwritten  alliance  of  the  nations 
ithat  have  this  common  ideal. 

Surely  you  and  I  appreciate  the  force 
lof  those  words. 

I 
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parables  of  jesus 

Lost  and  Found 

1.  The  coin.   Lk.   15:8-10. 

2.  The  sheep.    Lk.    15:3-7. 

3.  The    house.    Matt.    7:24. 

4.  The  Son.  Lk.   15:20,  21. 

5.  The  wine  skins.   Matt.  9:16,   17. 

6.  The  foolish  virgins.   Matt.  25:7-10. 

What  the  Kingdom  Is  Like 

7.  A  "pear!  of  great  price."   Matt.   13:45,  46. 

8.  Buried  treasure.   Matt.   13:44. 

9.  "Mustard  seed."  Matt.   13:31-32. 

10.  "Leaven."   Matt.   13:32. 

11.  Net  and  fishes.   Matt.  *1 3:47-50. 

12.  The  "needle's   eye."    Matt.    19:23,  24. 

13.  A  leased  vineyard.   Mk.   12:1-9. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Seed  Sowing  and  Harvest 
Hard    trodden    ground.    Matt.    13:3,    4;    19. 


Shallow  soil.  Matt.  13:5,  6;  20,  21. 
"Among  thorns."  Matt.  13:7;  22. 
"Good   ground."    Matt.    13:8;    23. 

18.  Enemy's  sowing.   Matt.   13:24-26;  37-39. 

19.  Harvest  test.   Matt.   13:27-30;  39,  40. 


For  Ourselves 

20.  Worth  more  than  sparrows.  Matt.  10:29-31. 

21.  "Salt  of  the  Earth."   Matt.   5:13. 

22.  "Light  of  the   world."    Matt.   5:14-16. 

23.  Giving  God  what  is  His.  Matt.  22:17-21. 

24.  Entrusted  talents.   Matt.  25:15-28. 

Other  Parables 

25.  The  good  Samaritan.  Lk.  10:30-37. 

26.  Pharisee  and  Publican.  Lk.   18:9-14. 

27.  The  "marriage  feast."  Matt.  22:2-10. 

28.  The  "unjust  judge."  Lk.  18:1-7. 

29.  The  unforgiving   servant.   Matt.   18:27-33. 

30.  Two  sons.  Matt.  21:28-31. 

31.  No  "looking  back."  Lk.  9:61,  62. 


^tospAc  ^Icdlzl 


By    Rcde^i  Gadfuzn.  JltidneA. 


FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

MAKING  YOUR  WISHES  COME  TRUE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hotv  can  you  acquire  wisdom?  (Psalms   111:10;   119:104;   James   1:5) 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  wisdom?  (Proverbs  3:35;  8:11) 

3.  Hozv  does  God  honor  our  sincere  efforts  to  build  a  home? 

(Proverbs   3:33;    12:7;    14:1,    11;    17:1) 

4.  How  much  is  God  concerned  with  our  prosperity?  (Psalm  138:8) 

5.  Hozv  does  our  longing  for  immortality  give  meaning  to  our  present  life? 

(Psalms  23:6;  31:15;  139:24;  I  Timothy  6:12) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHAT  things  do  you  wish  for  more  than 
anything  else  in  all  the  world?  If  you 
could  have  just  one  wish,  what  would  it  be? 

Have  you  ever  stood  beside  a  washing 
well  and  made  your  wish?  Have  you  ever 
pulled  a  wishbone  with  a  friend?  Did  you 
ever  hold  a  horsesfioe  and  make  your  wish 
and  toss  the  horseshoe  over  your  shoulder? 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  story  that  inspired 
me.  One  of  the  finest  women  I  know  was 
telling  the  story  of  a  walk  she  had  with 
her  mother  down  a  country  lane.  With 
childish  abandon,  she  had  picked  up  a 
horseshoe,  made  a  wish  and  had  tossed  the 
horseshoe  over  her  shoulder,  hoping  with 
all  her  heart  that  her  wish  would  come  true. 
On  that  day  her  mother  said  something  to 
her  that  she  never  forgot :  "Emma,  wish 
for  wisdom." 

That  girl,  I  believe,  got  her  wish,  for 
today  she  is  one  of  the  wisest  persons  I 
know.  Mow  long  and  tirelessly  she  must 
have  striven  to  achieve  wisdom — for  you 
do  not  find  wisdom  as  you  find  a  four-leaf 
clover.  You  must  starch  for  it  in  the  dark- 
3  of  worry,  fear,  loneliness  and  trial, 
and  in  the  blazing  daylight  of  joy,  success 
and  happiness. 

Suppose  you,  too,  wish  for  wisdom!    It's 
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tremendously  worth  while  to  seek  it  and 
to  find  it !  For  if  you  really  find  wisdom, 
you  will  then  find  happiness.  And  this  is 
something  that  you  want  more  than  almost 
anything  else  in  the  world ! 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  wisdom 
can  lead  you  straight  into  the  ways  of  hap- 
piness. First,  there  is  the  wisdom  that  plans 
and  builds  the  right  sort  of  home.  You  have 
dreamed  of  your  own  home  and  of  the 
girl  who  will  be  your  wife.  Perhaps  you 
have  found  her  and  have  already  estab- 
lished your  home. 

The  Cirl  to  Be  Your  Wife 

Wisdom  chooses  a  wife  for  many  things 
• — and  facial  beauty  and  sex  appeal  are  not 
the  only  things  to  be  weighed  in  making  up 
your  mind. 

A  wise  man  does  not  choose  a  wife! 
merely  for  beauty  of  face  or  form,  for 
wealth,  for  a  sweet  disposition,  for  musical 
talents  or  cleverness  of  speech  alone.  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  choose  a  girl  so  balanced 
in  numerous  good  and  goodly  gifts  and 
graces  that  she  can  still  attract  you  and, 
reward  you  and  inspire  you  when  the  years 
have  silvered  your  hair  and  taken  some  of 
the  bloom  from  her  cheeks  and  some  of  the 
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sprightliness  from  her  step  and  some  of  the 
sauciness  from  the  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"Till  death  us  do  part"  is  a  long,  long 
time.  Now  is  the  time  to  pray  for  wisdom 
if  ever  you  prayed  for  it.  And  this  is  the 
place  to  use  it.  For  the  success  of  your 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  all  who  come 
to  call  it  theirs,  is  wrapped  up  very  closely 
in  the  sort  of  man  and  woman  who  plight 
their  troth  in  marriage. 

Do  you  wish  for  wisdom  tonight?  You'd 
better  wish  hard  for  it !  For  wisdom  is  not 
always  easy  to  acquire,  and  any  man — no 
matter  how  fine  he  is — who  asks  a  noble 
young  woman  to  tie  her  life  to  his  for  life 
has  no  right  to  ask  her  until  he  strips  him- 
self of  every  known  habit  that  would  blast 
their  happiness  and  doom  their  children  to 
a  cramped  life  in  a  home  where  they  could 
not  have  everything  that  is  needed. 

Wisdom  is  needed  when  you  set  out  to 
choose  your  vocation.  When  you  choose 
your  goal  you  will  need  wisdom  every  day 
in  doing  that  work  in  the  best  possible 
way.  For  only  his  best  will  reward  him 
with  the  most. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  God  is  vitally 
concerned  with  your  success  in  life.  Never 
allow  yourself  to  doubt  that,  however  dark 
the  way,  or  however  difficult  the  going. 
It  will  be  well  if  you  can  remember,  as  a 
kind  of  motto  written  in  letters  of  gold : 
"The  Lord  will  perfect  that  which  con- 
cerneth  me."  (Psalm  138:8) 

That  word  is  for  you,  fellow !  These  long, 
tough  days  and  nights  are  only  an  inter- 
lude. They  will  pass  away ;  they  are  dark- 
ness that  will  break  into  dawn — the  con- 
tinuance of  freedom  which  you  are  pur- 
chasing for  your  dear  ones  and  the  rich 
gifts  of  liberty  for  peoples  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  lash  and  the  shackles  of 
slavery  and  worse. 

Wish  for  wisdom — the  wisdom  that  will 
insure  success  for  you  and  for  nations  that 
look  forward  to  the  bright  dawn  of  the 
day  of  an  enduring  peace. 


(Answers  to  questions  on  page   24) 

1.  (a)    4,    (b)    S. 

2.  If  your  friend  says,  "I  make  the 
figure  7  most  poorly,"  ask  him  to  multiply 
the  number  12345679  by  63.  If  he  says,  "I 
make  the  figure  4  most  poorly,"  ask  him 
to  multiply  the  number  12345679  by  36. 
The  results  in  these  two  cases  are  shown 
here. 

12345679  12345679 

63  36 


37037037 
74074074 

777777777 


74074074 
37037037 

444444444 


3.  The  ball  cost  75  cents;  the  bat  cost 
50  cents. 

4.  First  fill  the  3-gallon  measure  with 
water  and  then  pour  the  water  from  it  into 
the  five-gallon  measure.  Then  fill  the  3- 
gallon  measure  again  and  pour  water  from 
it  into  the  5-gallon  measure  until  the  5- 
gallon  measure  is  full.  The  3-gallon  meas- 
ure will  then  contain  1  gallon.  Now  empty 
the  5-gallon  measure,  then  pour  the  1 
gallon  from  the  3-gallon  measure  into  the 
5-gallon  measure.  Fill  the  3-gallon  measure 
and  pour  the  3  gallons  from  it  into  the  5- 
gallon  measure.  The  5-gallon  measure  will 
then   contain   just  4  gallons. 

5.  Nine  minutes;  the  tenth  piece  will 
not   need   to   be  cut. 

6.  Place  the  four  larger  pieces  to  form 
two  connecting  X's;  fill  in,  to  form  three 
connecting  squares. 

7.  At   the   North   Pole. 

8.  Use  Roman  numerals — XXIX  is  29; 
XXX  is  30.  Simple,  eh? 

9.  An   echo. 

10.  Take  "s"  and  "t"  from  "stone." 

11.  A    timetable. 

12.  (a)  golf;  (b)  baseball;  (c)  boxing; 
(d)  tennis;  (e)  curling;  (f)  chess;  (g) 
bridge;  (h)  fox  hunting;  (i)  cribbage; 
(j)    football. 
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FOR   THE>FOURTH   WEEK  OF  THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  CO  TO  COLLEGE? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Is  wisdom  the  result  of  education,  or  not? 

(Proverbs  4:5-13;   10:14;   15:14;  19:20;  24:3-7) 

2.  How  essential  to  your  success  is  an  excellent  education? 

(Proverbs  16:16;   19:2;  24:4) 

3.  Why  is  it  good  judgment  and  common  sense  to  try  to  secure  the  best 
education  possible  f  (Proverbs  10:14) 

4.  Shoidd  education  go  hand  in  hand  zvith  religion,  or  not? 

(Mark  12:30;  John  6:45;  Hebrews  8:10,  11) 

5.  Why  do  you  feel  that  your  highest  education  should  be  influenced  by  the 
teachings  and  the  ideals  of  Jesus? 

(Matthew  11:29;  Luke  2:52;  John  3:2;  7:46;  15:15) 


•  Resource  material: 

WAS  your  education  interrupted  by  this 
war?  If  so,  why  don't  you  plan  to  re- 
turn to  college  or  high  school  or  graduate 
study?  Or,  if  you  felt  sure  that  you  had 
completed  your  formal  education  when  you 
were  brought  into  this  war,  don't  you  feel 
now  that  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  help  offered 
you  in  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights?  Why  not 
go  to  college?  Why  not  take  at  least  a 
"refresher  course"  before  plunging  into 
your  life  work? 

Do  you  understand  your  educational  op- 
portunities under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights? 
Do  you  know  that  Uncle  Sam  will  send  you 
to  college  if  you  will  go?  Do  you  know 
that  he  will  hand  you  fifty  dollars  per 
month,  plus  free  tuition  in  the  college  you 
choose  from  the  list,  provided  the  tuition 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  per 
year  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  fifty  dollars  per 
month  becomes  seventy-five  if  you  arc  mar- 
ried? Do  you  understand  that  you  can  con- 
tinue  on    in    college   for   a   second   year,   a 
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third,  a  fourth,  if  certain  conditions  are  met? 
Don't  make  the  silly  mistake  of  saying 
or  thinking  that  you  will  slide  into  the  first 
possible  job — just  any  job — as  soon  as  you 
slip  out  of  your  uniform.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  work  when  you  are 
ready  for  it. 

College  Will  Do  Something  for  You 

Get  this  straight:  college  will  do  some- 
thing for  you  that  is  beyond  price  1  It  will 
lead  you  through  golden  years  to  golden 
opportunities,  for  college  helps  men  to  find 
themselves;  it  opens  doors  into  opportuni- 
ties which  would  not  otherwise  have  beck- 
oned; it  broadens  one's  horizons  and  clari- 
fies one's  outlook.  College  training  helps  to 
develop  skills  and  talents  which  might 
otherwise  lie  dormant  or  even  unsuspected. 

Perhaps  you  shake  your  head  and  say 
this  dream  isn't  for  you.  Why  not  ?  Why 
shut  the  door  that  would  lead  into  the 
largest  future  you  can  plan  for  yourself? 

Surely  you  can't  say  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  go,  under  this  generous  plan  of 
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-your  government.  I  have  known  some  won- 
derfully fine  fellows  to  work  their  way 
through  college  at  the  business  end  of  a 
broom,  or  waiting  tables  or  doing  various 
other  jobs  about  the  campus  or  the  town, 
and  they  earned  less  at  many  of  these 
jobs  than  the  government  offers  to  give 
you! 

Do  you  say  this  won't  pay  all  of  your 
expenses?  Listen:  I  know  good  colleges 
and  universities,  splendidly  equipped,  staffed 
and  accredited,  where  you  could  get  through 
easily  on  what  the  government  provides,  if 
vou  are  willing  to  watch  your  purely  per- 
5onal  expenditures — such  as  clothes,  travel 
and  incidentals. 

Can't  Afford  to  Miss  College 

|  And  if  you  find  you  must  borrow  at  times, 
*ou  will  never  borrow  in  a  better  cause 
md  with  better  justification.  And  you 
ihould  be  amply  able  to  repay  any  such 
sorrowings  when  you  have  begun  to  earn 
After  your  graduation. 

Those  earnings,  don't  forget,  will  almost 
ertainly  be  larger  than  if  you  had  not 
((one  to  college.  And  remember  something 
hat  is  almost  more  important :  you  will 
probably  have  greater  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness in  earning  your  way  in  the  position 
hat  would  open  to  you  after  college. 

I  am  terribly  in  earnest  about  this  matter 
jf  your  going  to  college  under  the  GI  Bill 
jf  Rights,  and  for  several  reasons.  First  of 
ill,  I  almost  missed  college  myself.  After 

was  graduated  from  high  school,  I  went 
lack  for  a  fifth  year.  Then  I  was  given  a 
position  in  a  local  bank  and  stayed  there 

»r  four  years,  but  each  fall,  when  the  time 

ime  for  school  to  open,  I  experienced  a 
grange  feeling,  very  much  like  homesick- 
ess,  as  if  I  simply  must  quit  my  job  and 
jo  to  college. 

]  Finally,  after  four  years  of  this,  I  went 

h  college,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it. 

|  But  there  is  another  reason  why  I  am 

Anxious  to  persuade  you  to  go  to  college. 


About  the  middle  of  my  junior  year  in  col- 
lege I  entered  the  Army  in  World  War  I. 
But  in  the  months  that  followed,  during 
service  on  the  Western  Front,  I  harbored 
a  twofold  obsession:  to  return  to  college 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  mustered 
out,  and  to  enter  the  ministry. 

The  ^  long  months  dragged  until  the 
Armistice  found  us  moving  up  for  our  third 
offensive.  Then  came  the  exasperating 
delay  while  we  moved  up  through  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  and  into  the  Rhineland 
for  those  long  months  of  occupation.  Then 
came  the  day  at  last  when  we  entrained  at 
Priim  and  chugged  our  merry  way  down 
through  Trier  and  on  to  Brest  and  em- 
barked on  the  Rotterdam  for  the  grandest 
country  in  the  world— and  for  college. 

In  mid- Atlantic  I  lay  on  my  bunk,  eagerly 
planning  the  renewal  of  my  college  ex- 
periences, when  the  inspiration  came  to  me 
to  write  an  article  'Why  Go  to  College?" 
—for  The  Epzcorth  Herald,  to  which  I  had 
contributed  before,  in  college  and  in  the 
service. 

The  article  seemed  to  write  itself  as  I 
sat  there.  The  words  that,  shaped  under 
my  stubby  pencil  seemed  to  laugh  and  sing 
and  jest  at  time  and  space  and  loneliness. 
When  the  special  college  number  of  that 
periodical  appeared  some  weeks  later,  my 
article  was  in  it.  Later,  it  was  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  and  was  used  by  more  than 
fifty  colleges  in  their  publicity  work  among 
prospective  students. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  young 
fellows  and  starry-eyed  co-eds  were  be- 
guiled into  going  to  college  by  those  words 
that  raced  as  if  they  were  trying  to  press 
an  eternity  of  hope  and  longing  into  a  few 
swift  pages  that  would  perhaps  determine 
the  future  of  some  young  fellow  who  was 
debating  the  course  that  I  had  so  nearly 
missed.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  eager 
that  you  shall  not  make  the  mistake  that  I 
so  nearly  made? 
The  best  time  for  college  is  while  you 
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are  young.  You  learn  more  easily  then, 
and  you  would  earn  with  greater  difficulty 
then.  Both  facts  combine  to  argue  that  you 
ought  to  go  to  college  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  stay  as  long  as  seems  necessary. 

Do  you  wonder  where  you  should  go? 
Let  me  give  you  a  tip.  Find  a  place  where 
the  Christian  religion  is  on  close  terms 
with  education  of  high  quality.  Learn  your 
science  under  men  who  sense  the  presence 
of  God  as  they  look  through  microscope 
and  telescope.  Study  literature  under  men 
whose  minds  have  basked  in  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  the  great  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Your  Choice  in  a  School 

Get  your  syntax  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  have  known  long  since  that  all  human 
speech  is  but  the  inmost  yearning  and  as- 
piration of  men  and  women  who  are  not 
shaped  primarily  for  human  speech  but  for 
spiritual  communion  with  God. 

A  small  college  will  do,  as  long  as  it 
provides  what  you  seek.  But  see  that  it  is  a 
good  college,  and  see  to  it  that  you  crowd 
those  golden  days  with  learning  and  hap- 
piness and  choice  friendships  and  mutual 
understandings  and  mutual  tasks. 

Someone  may  counsel  you  to  go  to  col- 
lege merely  because  you  will  then  be  able 
to  earn  more  money.  Someone  else  may  tell 
you  not  to  go,  because  he  may  feel  that  you 
may   not   earn   more   money.    To   both   of 


them,  and  to  you,  I  would  say  that  the 
Money  is  entirely  secondary. 

The  big  thing  about  a  college  education 
i?  the  enrichment  of  your  life.  It  brings  out 
abilities  which  you  had  not  known  you  had. 
It  sharpens  your  abilities  and  gives  you 
perspective  and  poise.  It  broadens  your 
horizons  and  widens  your  sympathies.  Your 
thinking  will  be  straighter  and  clearer  and 
deeper.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  will  bring  you 
a  touch  of  humility,  without,  which  no  man 
can  ever  become  great.  I  know  how  rich 
and  how  many  are  the  gifts  that  college 
brings.  And  I  wish  I  could  convince  each 
one  of  you  that  you  should  go! 

Perhaps  you  say  you  can't  go.  You  may 
feel  you  can't  go  because  you  are  married 
or  have  a  family  or  have  some  physical 
handicap  or  something  else  that  would  keep 
you  from  going.  If  you  care  at  all  for  suc- 
cess and  happiness,  study  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  and 
seek  the  counsel  of  your  chaplain  or  some- 
one else  qualified  to  advise  you.  Then  make 
your  decision,  not  merely  in  the  light  of 
what  you  think  might  be  pleasant  today  but 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  what  will  be  best  for 
you  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  For 
you  will  then  be  working  and  competing 
with  others  who  will  have  prepared  them- 
selves carefully  for  tomorrow's  world. 

Think  it  over!  Pray  over  it!  Better  go 
to  college  and  try  it  out!  You  will  never 
regret  it. 


A  selectee  came  shuffling  up  to  the  induc- 
tion center  with  a  seeing-eye  dog  and  was 
classified  4F  only  because  his  seeing-eye 
dog  had  flat  feet. 

The  visitor  making  the  rounds  of  the 
penal  settlement  came  upon  one  inmate 
making   bags. 

"Hello!"  said  the  visitor.  "Sewing?" 
t4No,"  came  the  reply.  Reaping." 


Engineer:  "Then  the  bullet  hit  my  hel- 
met and  went  careening  into  space." 
Other  GI :  "That  I  can  believe." 

Colonel :  "Are  you  sure  you're  qualified 
to  lead  the  Melody  Makers?" 

S/Sgt. :  "Absolutely,  sir.  I've  had  two 
nervous  breakdowns,  was  shellshocked  on 
Attu,  and  I  lived  for  10  years  in  an  apart- 
ment above  a  family  with  10  children." 
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FOR       THE       FIFTH       WEEK       OF       THE        MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hozv  universal  is  the  love  of  Christ? 

(Matthew  13:38;  John  6:37;  Colossians  1:28) 
Hcnv  do  we  describe  the  universal  influence  of  Christ?  (John  1:9;  8:12) 

How  is  Christ  our  universal  source  of  life?  (John  15:5,  6;  6:51,  68) 

Why  do  zve  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  who  accept  Him? 

(Matthew  9:6;  John  1:29;  3:16;  4:42;  Hebrews  5:9) 

5.  What  great  word  of  the  Apostle  Paul  can  well  be  the  motto  of  every 
Christian  zvho  has  the  perspective  of  eternity  in  his  heart?  (Romans  14:8) 


2. 
3. 
4. 


•  Resource  material: 

OTA  VENT  you  often  felt  that  there  is 
jU  something  timeless  about  the  Christ  who 
twalks  and  speaks  in  the  pages  of  our  New 
Testament?  Haven't  you  had  the  feeling 
Ahat  He  must  still  be  at  your  side,  even  if 
iyou  cannot  see  Him?  And  haven't  you  had 
the  feeling  that  you  could  just  about  tell 
what  He  would  say  if  He  were  standing 
Reside  you  and  facing  your  difficulties  and 
your  problems? 

J  That  is  exactly  what  you  and  I  should 
feel  about  Him.  For  these  Gospel  records 
show  us  pieces  of  a  pattern.  They  are  like 
bits  of  a  puzzle  that  we  can  piece  together 
s  we  come  to  understand  the  love  He  had 
'or  us  and  the  respect  He  displayed  for  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  human  individual.  He 
never  gave  us  the  feeling  that  we  were 
being  herded  together  into  one  narrow  com- 

rartment  and  treated  as  a  mob. 
He    dealt    with    us    as    individuals — the 
callous,  the  haughty  and  abominably  self- 
zentered ;  the  weak,  the  humble,  the  poor 
nd  famished.  Their  common  denominator 
as  that  each  needed  God,  and  each,  even 
at  his  frail  best,  was  only  human.  The  thing 

fach  needed  in  common  was  the  forgive- 
ess  of  their  sins,  and  the  patient  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  best  that  was  inherent  in  each. 
He  met  Pilate  and  stood  before  him  with 
no  trace  of  cringing.  He  stood  before  the 
weak,  the  penitent,  the  humble  and  always 
infused  a  bit  of  strength  and  unsuspected 
heroism  into  the  weakest  and  the  most 
heavily  burdened.  He  stood  before  the  most 
flagrant  of  sinners,  and  before  He  passed 
on  was  able  to  touch  something  lovely  and 
clean  and  fine  under  the  tarnished  exterior 
and  make  it  shine  through,  as  one  burnishes 
a  piece  of  silver  or  gold  that  has  been 
blackened  in  disuse. 

A  Man   Among  Men 

He  could  sit  beside  the  poorest  without 
condescension.  He  could  break  bread  with 
the  richest  without  betraying  the  assurance 
that  He  had  inner  wealth  which  all  of  their 
counting-rooms  could  not  shame. 

He  could  stand  in  untouched  purity  of 
soul  with  the  blasphemer  and  the  libertine. 
And  in  those  sacred  moments  when  a  human 
spirit  stands  to  speak  with  God  in  prayer, 
Jesus  could  enter  into  their  communion  and 
teach  them  to  pray  in  simplicity  and  humil- 
ity and  genuineness  of  spiritual  approach 
to  God. 
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This  was  the  Universal  Christ.  He  is  still 
with  us;  Easter  taught  that,  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago.  He  is  at  your  side  when  you 
stand  guard  or  move  out  to  your  lonely 
outpost,  or  when  you  climb  into  your  sleek 
plane  and  cruise  off  toward  the  stratosphere 
that  suggests  eternity. 

His  love,  you  see,  is  universal.  He  insists 
on  counting  the  last  and  the  least  and  the 
loneliest  of  us  in,  never  seeming  to  care 
about  our  rank  or  our  rating,  or  our  color 
cr  our  differences  in  creed,  so  long  as  we 
believe  in  Him. 

That  is  the  first  piece  of  the  pattern  that 
emerges  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
worth  tucking  away  in  your  memory  where 
you  can  never  forget  it,  no  matter  how 
fierce  may  be  the  frightening  circumstances 
that  beset  you  in  life. 

Then  there  is  a  second  part  of  the  pic- 
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ture :  because  He  loves  us  so  much,  He  sets 
Himself  the  task  of  doing  the  utmost  about 
it.  That  takes  us  in  several  directions. 

For  one  thing,  He  seeks  to  become  the 
greatest  influence  in  our  lives.  He  becomes 
— for  all  of  us,  mind  you — what  John  called 
"the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."  (1:9)  He  is 
influence  that  shines  upon  our  obscure  path 
when  we  are  most  in  need  of  light  in  which 
to  walk. 

Can  you  think  of  any  great  humanitarian 
effort  that  does  not  stem  from  Him?  Do 
you  recall  any  other  great  figure  in  the 
whole  of  recorded  history  who  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  our  hospitals  and  our 
homes  for  the  orphaned  and  the  aged  and 
the  afflicted? 

Can  you  think  of  any  figure  that  towers 
above  His  as  a  leveller  of  all  the  shabby 
and  shoddy  distinctions  of  class  and  caste? 
Here  was  the  very  greatest  of  all  great 
commoners  and  democrats,  and  yet  it  was 
to  Him  that  the  rich  and  powerful  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  loaned  a  tomb  at  the  last. 

That  Light  could  not  be  blinked  out  on 
Calvary  that  awful  afternoon.  For  this 
great  Influence — the  Light  of  the  world — 
was  to  light  the  hesitant  feet  of  the  re- 
pentant malefactor  into  Paradise  that  dark 
day.  Influence — light — even  in  the  darkness 
of  death. 

But  His  influence  was  more  than  light. 
It  carried  the  high  voltage  of  tremendous 
power. 

Of  course  you  remember  Peter,  con- 
fidently blustering  about  his  sureness  of 
himself.  But  he  soon  discovered  how  little 
assurance  he  had  in  himself,  and  how  tre- 
mendously much  he  had  to  be  sure  of  if 
only  he  learned  to  have  faith  in  Christ.  I 
Peter  learned  his  lesson  so  well  that  he 
stood  up  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
roundly  denounced  the  throng  of  Jews, 
many  of  whom  had  put  his  Lord  to  death 
not  long  before.  "Ye  killed  him,"  roared 
Peter,  looking  them  in  the  face. 
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But  wait,  brother!  Who  is  this  roaring 
Accuser?  You  don't  remember  him?  He  is 
the  very  fellow  whose  knees  grew  rhythmic 
and  wobbling  that  chilly  night,  not  long 
before,  when  he  warmed  himself  at  the  fire 
when  Jesus  was  awaiting  trial  and  a  little 
Jewish  serving  maid  said  to  Peter:  "Thou 
art  one  of  them." 

\    And  Peter  shivered  in  cowardice  as  he 
'said,  "I  never  knew  him." 

Was  this  poor  coward  and  liar  the  same 
nan  who  was  thundering  the  truth  at  them 
it  Pentecost?  Yes,  he  was  the  same  fellow. 
But  he  was  not  the  same,  and  he  was  never 
':o  be  the  same  again  after  Christ  said, 
'Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
mild  My  church."  The  influence  of  the 
thrist  of  God  can  take  brittle  clay  and 
jnake  of  it  a  rock  and  a  foundation. 
]  The  Universal  Christ  finds  His  highest 
rlory  in  becoming  the  Savior  of  all  men 
vho  will  believe  on  Him  as  the  Son  of  God 
knd  the  Savior  of  men. 
\  If  one  text  shines  high  above  every  other 
Jn  the  New  Testament  in  this  connection 
It  is  this:  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
hat  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 


whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Christ  is  able  to  lead  us  out  into  that 
fullness  of  spiritual  life  and  that  depth  of 
experience  in  which  each  of  us  may  be  able 
to  say  a  brave  word  which  Paul  wrote  long 
ago:  "For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto 
the  Lord :  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die, 
zvc  are  the  Lord's." 

If  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord— for 
His  honor  and  His  glory,  and  to  conform, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  to  His  will 
for  us.  And— if  we  die— we  die  unto  the 
Lord.  We  shall  be  in  His  care  and  keeping. 
We  shall  leave  ourselves  to  Him. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  brave  enough 
and  devoted  enough  to  say  those  words  to 
yourself  and  to  the  Universal  Christ  ?  "For 
whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord; 
and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord : 
whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's" 

Say  it,  wherever  you  are,  to  the  Christ 
who  loves  you  and  lights  your  way  and 
will  see  you  through  any  trial  and  any 
danger. 


#N  BOARD  OUR  LCT  we  had  a  man  who  whistled.  And  his  whistling  was  not  of 
the  erratic  variety,  depending  on  a  pleasant  mood  for  its  beginning,  but  was  continual, 
never  ending  from  morning  until  taps,  in  happiness  or  depression,  work  or  rest.  So  we 
called  him  "Whistler's  Father,"  a  name  which  eventually  regenerated  into  just  "Pops." 

One  day  Pops,  in  a  creative  mood,  turned  out  a  catchy  variation  on  a  strain  of 
Harry  James'  Trumpet  Rhapsody.  And  it  caught  on.  Soon  the  rest  of  us  were  talking 
it  up.  It  could  be  heard  about  the  ship  almost  all  the  time,  any  time  of  day  When 
Pops  was  finally  transferred  to  another  theatre,  the  tune  remained  a  while,  then 
gradually,   like  a  memory,  died  away. 

Months  later,  Pops'  replacement  aboard  ship  startled  me  by  suddenly  breaking  out 
with  the  variation.  Having  never  seen  Pops,  he  had  picked  it  up  "second  hand"  and 
stored  it  in  his  mind,  from  whxh  it  suddenly  emerged— to  start  circulating  about  the 
ship  again,  being  whistled  by  all  who  were  made  to  recall  it.  It  was  as  though  part  of 
the  old  had  remained,  influencing  the  new. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Pops'  actions  too,  his  way  of  living,  were  probably  still 
hav.ng  reverberations  on  the  ship,  that  all  our  actions  are  forever  influencing  even 
those  with  whom  we  never  come  in  contact,  that  an  evil  word  or  deed  can  never  be 
stamped  out  but  will  keep  recurring  in  influence  down  the  ages. 

With  this  in  mind  I  am  more  careful  of  my  speech  and  actions.  If  my  tunes  are  to 
linger  where  I  have  been  and  to  go  where  I  have  not,  then  I  want  my  whistling  to 
be  worthy  of  the  journey! — Ensign  Robert  Lowell  Stevens 


A  drill  sergeant  was  instructing  recruits, 
but  one  of  them  seemed  incapable  of  under- 
standing. 

"What's  your  name?"  shouted  the  ser- 
geant. 

"Casey,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Well,  Casey,  did  you  ever  drive  a 
mule?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  did  you  say  when  you  wanted  him 
to  stop?" 

"Whoa !" 

The  sergeant  turned  away  and  began 
once  more  drilling  the  squad.  After  the  men 
had  advanced  a  dozen  yards  he  bawled  out: 

"Squad,  halt!  Casey,  whoa!" 

SK3c:  "I've  checked  the  figures  on  the 
pay  list  eight  times." 

Disbursing  Officer:  "Fine!  Fine!  That's 
what  I  call  being  thorough." 

SK3c :  "Thank  you,  sir,  and  here  are 
the  eight  results." 

»\ 

Sweet  Young  Thing  (to  policeman) : 
"That  soldier  accosted  me." 

Cop :  "What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself, 
Joe?" 

GI  Joe :  "A  buddy  of  mine  asked  me  to 
come  here  and  meet  his  sister.  He  told  me 
to  look  for  a  lady  with  starry  eyes,  teeth 
like  pearls,  a  smile  like  the  Mona  Lisa's, 
a  figure  like  Betty  Brable's,  as  charming 
as  Greer  Garson,  with  grace  of  a  ballet 
dancer,  the  dignity  of  a  queen." 
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Sweet  Young  Thing:  "I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman,  officer.  Anyone  would  have 
made  the  same  mistake." 

WAVE:  "Which  would  you  desire  most 
in  a  husband — brains,  wealth  or  appear- 
ance ?" 

Ditto:  "Appearance,  and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

Girl:  "Am  I  the  first  girl  that  you  ever* 
kissed?" 

Marine :  "Now  that  you  mention  it,  you 
do  look  familiar." 

A  sergeant,  surveying  a  particular  un- 
soldierly  draftee,  turned  with  a  disgusted 
aside  to  a  corporal,  and  said: 
"Look  what  the  wind  blew  in." 
The  corporal  took  a  good  look,  and  re- 
plied: "Wind  nothing.  Only  a  draft  could 
do  that!" 

* 

A  traveling  salesman  driving  through  a 
section  of  Vermont  recently  stopped  at  a 
gas  station  to  refuel.  By  way  of  making 
conversation,  with  the  attendant,  he  said, 
"Great  job  General  Mac  Arthur  is  doing, 
isn't  it?" 

"Who's    MacArthur?"    asked    the    back 
woodsman. 

"Why  he's  the  fellow  who's  licking  th 
Japs  in  the  Philippines." 

"What  for?" 

"Never  mind  !  Just  let  me  have  20  gallons 
of  gas  and  four  new  tires." 


CO.  to  his  Adjutant:  "I  think  you  better  j 
check    that    man's    record.    Every    time    he 
fires  that  gun,  he  wipes  off  his  fingerprints." 


There   are   two   kinds   of   peor1       i   the 
Army — enlisted  men,  and  the  ,•.■ .        witl 
clothes  that  fit. 


By  CHAPLAIN 
T.  S.  SEVERTSON 


ORD,   make   me  a   man, 
o  stand  with  fellow  men, 
n   tropic  heat 
ind  Arctic's  bitter  cold, 
m  lonely  watch 
yhtle  winds  plough  furrows 
in  the  deep. 


Lord,  keep  me  firm 
'Mid   battle  roar; 
When  worms  of  fear 
Gnaw  at  my  tortured  soul, 
Or   deadly   boredom 
Draws  me  from  the  tasks 
Of  seeming  uselessness. 


0  Lord, 

Keep  me  secure, 

1  dare  not  stand  alone. 
But   in   Thy  strength 

Pll  face  whatever  may  come. 
Lord,  make  me  a  man! 
(From   "Lutheran  Herald"* 
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